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HESE powerful and efficient machines are especially designed for the strong stitching, in long lengths, 
of several plies of rubber, canvas or leather, and are extensively employed for the manufacture of 
BELTING used for power transmission; they can be used for sewing any kind of fabric, capable of 

up to three-quarters of an inch in thickness. Several varieties are made, 

but all are provided with Adjust- 
able Driven Feed-rolls which 
draw the material through Ad- 

justable Guides and under a 

flat or a roller-presser as may be 

desired. The Feed-rolls may be 

driven by either a clutch or a 

ratchet, the latter method being 

employed in the machine illus- 
trated. The extreme length of 
bed is thirty-two inches, the 
clear space on the bed from 
needle to base of arm is nineteen 
inches. The machines will 

stitch to the centre of a belt 38 

inches in width. Two forms of 

guide are made and the machines 
may be fitted with either as de- 
sired; one form is arranged to 
slide on a round rod, the other is operated by means of a screw, as illustrated above. The Shuttle is of the 
oscillating-cylinder type provided with very large bobbiny having great capacity for coarse thread. 

Four varieties are made for making two parallel rows of stitching at once; each carries two needles 

in one needle bar and is provided with two shuttles. These machines are shown in practical operation at— j 
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CRIMINAL COMPOUNDING. 


MANUFACTURER of hard rubber goods, whether 

in Europe or America it does not matter, was moved 
to discharge a foreman not long since for incompetence. 
The man left breathing “ threatenings and slaughter,” and 
the day following, the goods under the buffing wheels in- 
stead of being a smooth glossy black were filled with 
minute red specks. It was not until hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth had been spoiled that it was found that the 
lampblack was the trouble, that being mixed with red 
vulcanite dust. Naturally the manufacturer blamed the 
foreman and most bitterly, but the evidence was purely 
circumstantial and nothing could be done, nor could the 
sufferer himself be sure that his employer’s suspicions 
were well founded. 

Were this the only such case on record it would not be 
worth mentioning in these pages, but the story throws a 
side light upon a temptation that often assails workmen 
who are otherwise perfectly honest. The desire to prove 
to a former employer that things cannot run smoothly 
without his presence is the foundation of it, and that im- 
pulse, reinforced by a desire for revenge for real or fan- 
cied injuries, causes the man to become a criminal. Such 
a course is unworthy and foolish, and can never be aught 
but a cause for self reproach to the one who yields to the 
temptation. ‘The world is small and the story of such hap- 
penings will leak out and follow one for years 

And just here comes in another phaze of the question 
that the manufacturer, although a sufferer, should in all 
honesty ponder. Rubber goods sometimes go 
without any such aid. Were it to happen just after a man 
in charge of certain departments left, he might 
pected wrongfully and stay for the rest of his life under a 
cloud. All of which points to the importance to the worker 
of being so trusty as to be above suspicion, and to the 
manufacturer not to be unduly suspicious, and to employ 
men of character as well as ability. 


wrong 


be sus- 


A CRYING EVIL 


AND A FEW LONG FELT WANTS, 


ROM the beginning of time the world has been full of 
“crying evils,” and those who appreciated them have 
been equally conscious of “ long felt wants,” and as far as 
we are able to pierce the mists of the future such condi- 
tions will continue. It is of its application to the India- 
rubber trade, however, that we wish to speak—not, per- 
haps, to the trade as a whole, but specifically to that divis- 
ion embracing the manufacture of mechanical rubber 
goods. In this line the evil is that of “ dating ahead,” and 
the “ want” pluralized is a group of manufacturers who 
will put a stop to it—not collectively, but individually. 
The dating ahead custom began some years ago in the 
marketing of #-inch garden hose, and in certain instances 
it has reached the stage where shipments in February or 
March are dated the September or October following. 
Now, under the pressure from buyers, the same evil is 
creeping into the sale of belting and other staple mechan- 
icals. That this is not fair either to the manufacturer or 
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to the purchaser ought to be patent to both. It certainly 
is not just that the manufacturer should furnish capital for 
a large jobber or retailer unless he have a share in his 
profits, and the shrewd buyer should know that in the long 
run the interest that he saves on the amount involved is 
bound to be taken out of the goods; nor can he enjoy gen- 
uinely friendly relations with a man from whom he de- 
mands everything in sight. In other words, the shrewdest 
buyer on earth cannot’ get something for nothing all the 
time. 

When dating ahead first began, conditions were some- 
what different, for manufacturers were able then to pur- 
chase crude materials on just as long a time as the jobbers 
of their finished product demanded. As this passed the 
burden beyond the rubber manufacturers they were con- 
tent, but even then it was not fair and was not good busi- 
ness ['o-day manufacturers of raw materials, many of 
whom are in strong amalgamations, sell for “cash ten 
days,” instead of on four months’ time, and if the jobber 
doubts this, all he need to do is to try and buy cotton duck 
or litharge on time. 

The remedy for dating ahead lies not in concerted ac- 
tion, nor in a slight depreciation in the quality of goods 
sold, but rather in each individual manufacturer taking the 
initiative, as if he were alone in the world and doing what 
he knows to be right and wise. If he be at all doubtful 
about the wisdom of calling a halt he has only to study 
the policy of some of the strongest and most successful 
manufacturers in his own line, who have long since elimi- 
nated dating ahead in everything they manufacture. 


BUTTER AND RUBBER—A SUGGESTION. 
HOSE persons who are inclined to think lightly—if 
they think‘at all—of the possible value of intelligent 
governmental aid to a common everyday industry might 
find something worthy of their attention in the history of 
the dairy interest of Denmark. ‘Thatcountry is not adapt- 
ed to the production of the great agricultural staples, and 
an important product of rural industry is butter. The 
limit of the local demand for this commodity having been 
reached years ago, the farmers essayed the exporting of 
their surplus, but at first without satisfactory results, for 
that butter lacked the firmness desirable 
for transportation over seas 
wise, however, and a scientific study was begun with a 


the reason the 


The butter was good other- 


view to giving it greater firmness, This was a task beyond 
any one dairyman, and all the dairymen in Denmark work- 
ing in concert might not have been qualified to solve the 
problem, which, finally, was worked out by a government 
commission. The solution was reached by experimenting 
with food for cows, the results being made known widely, 
in consequence of which the product of Danish dairies 
commands a higher price than any other butter imported 
into Great Britain—the greatest European market for but- 
ter. We do not know how much butter is exported from 
Denmark altogether, but Great Britain alone last year im- 
ported 190,739,584 pounds from that country, of the invoice 
value of $45,269,944, Or 23.7 cents per pound, yielding 


about $:8 per head for the whole population of Denmark, 
the area of which is a little larger than Maryland, in the 
United States. 

In every country where agriculture has progressed be- 
yond a primitive state its followers owe much to the fruits 
of scientific investigation, even though the individual 
farmer may consider his daily practice a matter of course, 
or something which has suggested itself naturally to his 
ancestors. Not that all successful farming is due to the 
work of governmental institutions. Besides the discover- 
ies resulting from the observations of individual intelligent 
agriculturists in every age, and communicated gradually 
to their fellows, there have been exceptional improve- 
ments in farming due to systematic study by exceptional 
men in this profession. England and the rest of the world 
owe much to the private agricultural experiment station 
at Rothamstead, in Hertford, where Sir John Lawes and 
Dr. Gilbert worked together for more than a half century 
in the study of plant foods and their absorption, leading 
to a new era of the understanding of the use of fertilizers. 
But two other such workers in this field may not appear 
again ; besides, quicker results are now obtained through 
the-scientific institutions maintained in the interest of agri- 
culture in every civilized country. The United States, by 
the way, may be mentioned as being not behindhand in 
this field, with its sixty-two agricultural colleges, mostly 
with a public endowment, and its fifty-eight agricultural 
experiment stations, also supported chiefly at public ex- 
pense, engaged in investigations planned by their conduc- 
tors, and also offering their services to the farmers of their 
respective districts. The liberality of the government 
toward these institutions has not been paralleled in any 
other country, and the high standing of American agricul- 
ture is due in no small degree to the work that has been 
done in them. The best kinds of grain and fruits and live 
stock have been discovered or developed, soils analyzed, 
new processes of culture intreduced, and parasites studied 
and ways found to check their ravages. 

But why should the government confine its benefactions 
to agriculture? This was natural while that remained 
our leading interest, but to-day it is largely exceeded in 
the money value of its products by manufactures. We 
hear, however, of no broad and general attempt on the 
part of the government to aid manufactures by scientific 
research. Manufacturers must still proceed empirically, 
guided only by their own experience and by what they 
can learn by chance of the experience of others. An ex- 
ception is to be noted in the case of highly organized in- 
dustries, like oil refining, where the consolidation of inter- 
ests makes possible scientific experiments on a large scale. 
Of how much value such experiments have proved to the 
Standard Oil Co. most men have a vague and general 
idea. But where competition prevails, leisure and capital 
for such experiments in a large way are lacking. Indus 
trial experiment stations, which would take the form of 
laboratories, might be established for all branches of 
manufacture that have reached a certain grade of import- 
ance, measured by the value of their product. The ex- 
penditure of thousands in this way might mean millions of 
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dollars in the increased efficiency of such industries as the 
leather, textile, or India-rubber manufactures. 

The chemistry of India-rubber forms one of the most 
complicated fields of applied science. One might count 
on his fingers all the men in the world who have made 
extensive scientific research in this field and much remains 
to be known about the chemical properties and possibili- 
ties of Caoutchouc. Of course, a large number of facts 
related to these problems are known to every competent 
rubber factory superintendent, but scores of problems re- 
main unsolved. If the government would establish a 
rubber laboratory with a competent head, its value to the 
trade, and so indirectly to all the people of the United 
States, might be very great. The rubber interest is surely 
large enough to be in a position to ask tor such help 
from the government, and conditions are such that trade 
does not satisfactorily do the work for itself. This course 
would gradually substitute science for empiricism and cer- 
tainty for guess ‘work, and no rubber man has been so 
uniformally successful that he should not welcome such a 
change. 

There is now being organized a new department of the 
government of the United States—that of Commerce and 
Labor, in charge of a secretary ranking as a member of 
the Cabinet—partly in recognition of a growing feeling 
among manufacturers that their interests were being 
slighted at Washington as compared with the attention 
given to the promotion of agriculture. While the first 
work of the new department shall be to consolidate and 
improve certain branches of statistical work carried on 
hitherto in various other departments, including the na- 
tional census, a study of the act creating the new branch 
of the government shows its head to be empowered “to 
foster, promote, and develop the various manufacturing 
industries,” by gathering and making available “ useful in- 
formation,” and “by such other methods and means as 
may be prescribed by the secretary or prescribed by law.” 
It would thus seem to be within the province of the new 
department, in its “ bureau of manufactures,” ultimately to 
create experimental stations which should extend to manu- 
facturing interests such helps as the government now af- 
fords to agriculture. Under the generally broad author- 
ization of the law, the secretary of commerce and labor 
can do very much what he chooses to do—provided appro- 
priations are forthcoming. It is encouraging to hear that 
the new cabinet minister is desirous of making of his office 
something more than a mere statistical office, and doubt- 
less practical suggestions from manufacturers bearing upon 
their needs would be welcomed by him. 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND BUSINESS. 


‘| opening the other day of the new home of the 

New York Stock Exchange, now the largest and 
most costly and sumptous bourse in the world, is a matter 
of interest not alone to the brokers who do business there 
and their clients. Those persons who conceive of the 
stock exchange only as a place for speculative buying or 
selling, or where prices of shares are “ manipulated” by 


“insiders” at the expense of the unwary investor, see only 
an incidental side to an institution which exists only in an- 
swer to a wide and legitimate demand for a register of 
corporation values. The history of modern industrial de- 
velopment is the history of enterprise by means of joint 
stock companies, and the great readiness. with which capi- 
tal has been invested in such undertakings has been due 
to the growing facility with which such investments can be 
realized on. 

With so much of the real wealth of the country held by 
corporations, large and small, the occasion is constant for 
buying and selling shares, just as the sale of real estate 
and other property individually owned is constant. And 
in order that every man who wants to buy or sell shares of 
a railway or manufacturing company may not be obliged 
to shop among his friends or even strangers for a chance 
to trade, and in order that something like established 
prices may prevail, and, above all, honest dealing, a recog- 
hized share market has become a necessity. 

But the importance of the stock exchange extends fur- 
ther. The many owners of shares who do not want to sell 
are no less interested in knowing their real value than the 
much smaller number of owners who are sellers or buyers. 
Hence the daily reports of stock prices advertise to thou- 
sands and millions of people what each is worth in the way 
of corporation property, and, consciously or otherwise, own- 
ers of shares are thus influenced in their business plans, in 
the buying and selling of goods, in building for the future. 
The whole market cannot be influenced at once by manip- 
ulation, and a general decline in share values teaches con- 
servatism in the matter of new undertakings, just as a rise 
suggests general prosperity and encourages increased 
efforts to expand businesses and industries. As the pro- 
portion of the country’s wealth held by corporations in- 
creases, the importance of rightly reading stock quotations 
as a business barometer becomes greater, while interest in 
the effect of a “raid” on this or that stock becomes less. 

The tendency of any stock exchange is gradually to re- 
quire a higher standard, so to speak, of character for 
the securities admitted to trading privileges, and to give 
greater publicity to the facts regarding the condition of 
the companies represented by such securities. These 
tendencies, together with that of constantly getting nearer 
the real values of the securities, point to a time when 
trading in stocks will no more suggest speculation or 
“gambling” than trading in commercial commodities. 
Already the shares of many railways have been removed 
from the speculative list, and the reorganization of some 
more overcapitalized ‘ industrials” will result in their 
securities being regarded in a different light than at 
present. The growth of the New York Stock Exchange, 
therefore, is worth considering as a factor in the com- 
mercial and industrial development of the country and the 
world, no matter if the opportunity does still exist in Wall 
street for the parting of the fool and his money. That was 
easy enough before stock exchanges were ever thought of. 


THE FORTY MILLION DOLLAR BICYCLE TRUST has surprised 
no one by coming to grief. The financial world, by the way, 
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has not seen more kinds of failure comprised in the history of 
any large company based upon a legitimate industry. At one 
time a number of capable, forceful manufacturers, each a mas- 
ter of his trade, were making bicycles and selling them at a 
profit. There were also incapable men in the field, making 
bicycles and selling them at a loss. Then came a combination 
of practically the whole business, good and bad elements alike, 
in the hands of a board of directors and of high salaried offi- 
cers, who stood too far aloof from their business to win success 
in it, had they been never so well qualified for their positions. 
The result was not unlike what might be expected in the case 
of a blind man who insisted on riding a wheel near the brink of 
a precipice. It is not enough to attribute the failure of the big 
company to a decline in cycling, for the “ trust” may have as- 
sisted in that decline. When the bicycle first came into use it 
was not in response to any existing demand. The demand was 
largely created through the efforts of such energetic pioneers 
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as Colonel Albert A. Pope, who, having made a market, pro- 
ceeded to supply it and to reap a profit from so doing. Bicy- 
cles are like most other things, in that they will not sell them- 
selves. It is interesting to note that the gentleman named 
here, after having relinquished his business to the “trust,” 
stands to-day in possession of what has been left from the 
wreck of the wholetrade. And there is reason to hope that the 
substitution of intelligent individuality for irresponsible con- 
trol by a board will place the industry again upon a sound 
basis. The rubber trade can hardly fail to benefit from an in- 
creased demand, in years to come, for bicycle tires. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF MEXICAN VIEWS used 1n illustrating 
the letter from the rubber planting district on the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, printed in this issue, were supplied by C. B. 
Waite, a photographer in the City of Mexico, and are protected 
by copyright. ‘ 


RUBBER PLANTING ENTERPRISES. 


BADGER MEXICAN PLANTERS CO. 


[Plantation near San Juan Evangelista, state of Vera Cruz, Mexico. Office: 
Racine, Wisconsin.] 
NCORPORATED January 2, 1903, under Maine laws, to 
| buy and cultivate for a second organization 10,000 acres 
of land on Trinidad river, to grow rubber and sugar. The 
land embraces a partially developed property, acquired 
from E. A. Dorman, and planted to rubber—now four years old 
and coflee. A sugar mill will be erected this year, and consid- 
erable sugar will be planted. Tne officersare: William W., Allis, 
president Allis-Chalmers Co., president; /vank A. Bull, presi- 
dent J. |. Case Threshing Machine Co., vice president; Charles 
R. Carpenter, cashier Racine Commercial and Savings Bank, 
treasurer; Warren E. Fish, general auditor J. |. Case company, 
secretary. The other directors are Charles E. Tingley, Boston, 
Mass.; H. A. J. Upham, Milwaukee; Fred Carney, Jr., Mari- 


nette, Wis.; E. A. James, Caicago. 


JOLIET TROPICAL PLANTATION CO, 


Mexico. Office: Joliet, Il- 


page Ist 


Tierra Blanca, state of Vera Cruz 


Plantation at 
ex Wor.p, February!, : 


linois, See Tae Invia Rt 

THE company announce that the sale of the 1200 shares first 
offered, beginning about September 15, 1902, was completed on 
February 12, 1903. Additional land having been purchased, 
g00 more shares were put on sale, making a total of 2100 shares, 
there being an undivided 1% acre to each share. The price of 
shares is $350. Development work began on January 1 last. 
The company hope to get 600 acres planted to rubber this year, 
with corn between the rows. Four sources of income are looked 
to for dividends while the rubber is maturing: (1) rent of labor- 
ers’ houses; (2) rent of pasture lands; (3) profits from the 
company’s store; (4) proceeds ofthecorn crop. Two thousand 
acres of pasture land are now rented. The present price of 
corn, of which two crops per year are expected, is equal to 60 
are not encouraged, 


cents per bushel, gold. Shareholders 


however, to expect quick dividends or very large ones at first. 


LA NUEVA PROVIDENCIA RUBBER CO. 


[Plantation *'La Nueva Providencia,” department of Escuintla, Guatemala. 
Office : Providence, Rhode Island 

INCORPORATED January 8, 1903, under Rhode Island laws; 
capital, $20 000. Own 2000 acres, on which there are some wild 
rubber trees which will be tapped, and are now planting rubber 
from nurseries. The officers, all financially interested, are: 
Edwin H. Snow (president), of the important printing house of 


Snow & Farnham, Providence ; Leo F. Nadeau (vice president), 


fire insurance ; Clyde E. Gardner (general manager), rubber and 
lumber merchant, Guatemala, with sixteen years’ experience 
three. 

UTAH-MEXICAN RUBBER CO. 


[Plantftion on the Mescalapa river, state of Tabasco, Mexico. 
Lake City, Utah.] 


INCORPORATED April 11, 1903,under the laws of Utah; capital, 
$100,000." This company has been formed on the recommenda- 
tion of Noble Warrum, Jr., and Aquila Nebeker, after a visit of 
investigation to Mexico, where 10,000 acres have been pur- 
chased on a navigable river and near a railway. The purchase 
includes a large rubber narsery and it is stated that the first 
planting is now in progress. The officers are: John Henry 
Smith, president; W. S. McCornick, vice president and treas- 
urer; and John A. McAllister, secretary. The other directors 
are Joseph F. Smith, Thomas R. Cutler, Frank Knox, W. B. 
Preston, J. S. Bransford, B. F. Grant, and John P. Hammond. 
Mr. Grant some time ago wrote to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
enthusiastically in regard to the rubber planting outlook, after 
a visit to Mexico. 

ROCHESTER-MEXICAN PLANTATION CO. 


“Las Lomas,” on the river Coatzacoalcas, state of Vera Cruz, 
Granite building, Rochester, New York. } 


Office: Salt 


Plantation 
Mexico. Office: 


INCORPORATED November 27, 1901, under New York laws; 
capital $60,000. Purchased a plantation cleared and planted in 
1899, to 120,000 coffee trees and 8000 rubber trees; 30,500 addi- 
tional rubber trees were planted in 1902. Officers: Charles H. 
Angel, president; A S. Pendry (referred to as an expert tropi- 
cal planter), vice president; John B. Snyder, secretary ; John 
L. Zeeveld, treasurer.” 

THE OBISPO RUBBER PLANTATION CO. 

[Plantation “‘ San Silverio el Obispo,” state of Oaxaca, Mexico. Office: No. s2 
Broadway, New York 

THE report of the annual inspection of this property, made 
by Captain W. B. Porter, of New York, dated March 30, 1903, 
mentions the satisfactory growth of the rubber planted in 1901 
and 1go2 and states that Mr. Maxwell Riddle, the resident 
manager of the plantation, was planning to put 850 acres addi- 


tional in rubber this season. 
* * * 


THE Trinidad Rubber Co. (Los Angeles, California), hav- 
ing a plantation under development at San Juan Evangelista, 
in the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, have filed a certificate of 
increase of capital stock under their California charter from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 
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RUBBER PLANTING ON THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC. 


As Seen by the Editor of “ The India Rubber World.” 


FIRST LETTER. 

Foreword—From New York tothe Border—Over the Alkali Plains 
—Native Food— Mexican Opals—The Nochistongo Canal— Arrival 
at Mexico City—Journey South of the Capital—Adventures at 
Achotal—On Horseback Over Forest Trails—The Demarest and 
Newmark Estates—Arrival at ‘‘ La Ventura.” 

Y journey to the 7zerra Caliente, or “ hot country,” in 
Mexico, was taken with the sole object of seeing for 
myself cultivated rubber, planted by both individuals 
and stock companies. I selected typical plantations 

as far as I could, most of them in the state of Vera Cruz, on the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. The states of Tabasco and much of 
Oaxaca and Chiapas I was forced to leave out of my itinerary, 
although they too have large and successful plantings, which I 
hope to visit later. I left New York quietly and alone, paid all 
my own expenses for the whole trip, and carefully evoided ex- 
ploiting either myself or those who have shares or land to mar- 
ket. This statement seems necessary, because, since my return, 
I have been asked in all serious- 
ness whether this or that company 
had me “under its wing” to use 
later for advertising purposes. I 
wish also to add a word of thanks 
for the courtesy, the generous 
hospitality, and the frank, helpful 
cordiality extended to me by the 
planters whom it was my good 
fortune to visit. May I add that, 
of the conclusions drawn from my 
visit, while they prove to me that 
certain procedure in clearing, 
planting, care, etc., is vital in the 
localities under consideration, it 
does not follow that, given a dif- 
ferent locality, soil, and climatic 
conditions, other methods might 
not prove necessary. I have 
chosen the narrative style for the 
relation of my experiences, as it 
is the easiest way to transcribe 
my notes, and I would say further 
that imagination has not entered 
at all into this chronicle, as it is 
in every respect the record of 
facts as I saw them. 

IN spite of an innate belief in 
my own preparedness for the 
Mexican pilgrimage, 
when ready to start I 
lost no time in consult- 
ing persons who had gone before 
as to material equipment for the 
journey. The advice received re- 
solved itself into the purchase of 
a broad brimmed soft hat, negligé 
shirts, light flannel underwear, a 
“navy bag” (a dress suit case on 
horseback being a source of worry 
and a constant temptation to 
landing on one’s head), and a pair 
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CANE FIBER RAINCOAT, 


NATIVE HUT IN THE STATE OF VERA CRUZ, 


of long legged moosehjde “ snake boots.” To this was added, 
later, a Colts’ revolver and holster, to be worn in the unsettled 
country south of the City of Mexico; arubber poncho coat that 
looked like a long tan colored nightshirt, a linen suit, and, for 
medicines, a box of cascarets, a bottle of chloranodyne, and a 
pint of two grain quinine pills. Had I appreciated the pertinac- 
ity of the Mexican flea I should have added a blower and a 
pound or two of Dalmatian powder. 

It was snowing when our train left Jersey City and started 
for the southland. Nor did winter really forsake us until we 
were well into the Indian Territory. As a matter of fact, I 
do not really think I realized that I was on my way to the 
land of the Castz//oa until I awoke one morning and saw the 
dwarf cactus that grew by the side of the track, and further on, 
at San Antonio, Texas, began to note the picturesque Mexican 
costumes and the subtle differences in architecture, climate, 
and soil, that proclaimed our nearness toa land of strange peo- 

ples, customs, and language. Fi- 
nally we crossed the Rio Grande, 
drew up on Mexican soil, had our 
baggage examined by dark com- 
plexioned officials who were polite 
beyond belief, changed our money, 
getting $2.58 for each $1 of Uncle 
Sam’s currency, and were at length 
in the land of the Aztecs. 
THE border town where we made 
our entry is known as Cuidad Por- 
firio Diaz—the first word 
meaning “city.” Here 
all was Spanish,or rather 
Mexican, the adobe houses, the 
half clad Indian children who 
begged softly ‘um centavo Seior,” 
and the placid care-free appear- 
ance of the railroad men, who 
had the air of having but little 
on their minds and no cause for 
hurry or worry—all in marked 
contrast to the hustling, bustling, 
atmosphere that is so much in 
evidence on this side of the bor- 
der. After pulling out of Diaz 
we retired, slept soundly, and 
waked to breakfast in Torreon, 
3700 feet above the level of the 
sea. It wasa real Mexican break- 
fast, although cooked and served 
by Chinese, and eaten in a leis- 
urely way that did not at all sug- 
gest a waiting train. 

To digress a moment, when | 
say we, I refer to myself and what- 
ever chance acquaintance | 
might at the moment be thrown 
with. As far as Torreon I had 
had three such—a sugar planter 
who left at St. Louis, an army 
officer home from the Philippines 
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who got off at San Antonio, and a young English mining 
engineer who was to establish himself permanently at Zaca- 
tecas. The last named was a nice fellow, but very serious 
withal, and responded with extreme reluctance to any attempt- 
For example, he had noted, as I had, the influx of 
Americans to the country, and said: 

“ By the way, those planters now, what do they raise ? 

I replied: “ The older ones, who are settled down, raise pine- 
apples, cacao, and rubber. Most of the younger ones raise Cain.” 

“ But don't any of the older ones go into the sugar business, 
too?” he inquired. 

THE whole of the first day's ride on Mexican soil was through 


ed humor. 
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that is, black and white. To my palate the black ones are al- 
together the best, although I enjoyed both. The Mexicans are 
also very fond of meats which are cooked almost as soon as 
killed, and, therefore, apt to be tough. In their cooking they 
use a great deal of lard and make a greasy compound that a 
gringo stomach finds hard to digest. 

| THINK it was at Tula that we got a first sight of Mexican 
It is well known that almost every visitor to the land 
of the Aztecs hasa vision of the purchase of opals at 
an exceedingly low price, and the best of stones at 
that. It was here that we all had our chance. Several dark 
hued vendors showed packages of stones that were beauties. 


opals. 


OPALS. 





a lofty plateau, 
very 
and dry, the 
chief 
tation being J 


AF 


bare Antotio 


Porfirio Diazp 
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the cactus. 


In spite of the 


giant 


closing of the car 
windows, the fine 
alkali dust sifted 
in, coating every- 
thing, and making 
it quite difficult 
to breathe. To- 
ward evening we 
reached the min- 
ing city of Zacate- 
cas, whichis more 
than 8000 feet a- 
bove the sea level, 
and where we were 
told that 
should have diffi- 
culty in breathing, 
because of the 
rarefied 


we 


atmos- 
phere. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, 


of us suffered the 


none 


slightest incon- 
We did 

disap- 
not 


venience, 
suffer a 
pointment in 
being able to see 
the city, which lies 
hundreds of feet 
below the railway, 
but night had 
fallen and we 


could only guess 
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— — — » The asking price 
XS AN 2 : was high, how- 
ever, and was low- 
ered only when 
the train began to 
move. We all 
knew what this 
meant. A hurried 
assent, the trans- 
fer of the coin and 
the package of 
opals, and the sub- 
sequent discovery 
that another pack- 
age of less valua- 
ble stones had 
been deftly substi- 
tuted. So we all 
refused to pur- 
chase. Did I say 
all? One shrewd 
Yankee watched 
his chance, made 
his purchase, and 
came back chuck- 
ling. 

“T fixed that 
mozo,” he said; 
* “I gave him four 
big Mexican cents 
instead of as many 
quarters.” When 
he opened his 
packet, however, 
his face fell, for it 
contained only 
common pebbles. 

A few miles 
south of this we 
had a fine view of 
the great Nochis- 
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its location from 
the twinkling lights far below us. The next morning we passed 
through Queretara, where Maximilian was executed, and break 
fasted at Tula, a station some miles further on. Here we were in- 
troduced afresh to the staple articles of Mexican food, the forti//a 
and the /rijole. The former is a flat cake of unleavened bread 
made of corn flour that tears like blotting paper and is about as 
palatable. It is made by the native women, who treat the corn 
first with a solution of lye to destroy the outer skin and then 
crush it on a little three legged stone table called a mata/e, by 
means of a stone mano or rolling pin. This, mixed with water, 
is baked, and is apparently much prized by the natives. The 
frijoles or Mexican beans are of two kinds, weyros and d/anca— 


tongo canal, which in some parts is 600 feet wide and 200 
feet deep, begun back in 1608, as a drainage canal for the 
valley of Mexico. The railroad runs for miles by the side of it, 
and when one appreciates the fact that every bit of the earth 
was taken out in baskets on the backs of peons, the magnitude 
of the work is appalling. The canal was never completed, as 
there was an error in the levels amounting to about 40 feet, over 
which the water refused to run. 
Soon after this the eternal snows of Popocatepetl and [xtac- 
cihuat! sprang into sight, and although few of the 
"aon passengers pronounced either of the words correct- 
’ ly, all seemed to be sufficiently impressed. We 
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PRIMITIVE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION, 


learned here that the former of the two mountains had been pur- 
chased by the Standard Oi! Co., who are to work the vast sul- 
phur deposits in the crater above the snows. The second 
volcano was exploited to us bya polite Mexican, who said that 
the Aztec name meant “the lady of the snows,” and pointed 
out that the irregular peaks of this mountain, with their snowy 
mantle, took on the figure of a woman lying on her back with 
herarms folded. Allthe rest of the party said that the likeness 
was perfect, and to save trouble I agreed with them, but it 
really looked more like a couple of huge circus tents fresh 
from the laundry. 

SHORTLY after this we reached the City of Mexico, took a 
carriage, drove to a hotel that was built in a hollow square, and 
that had tiled floors, stuccoed walls, and rooms with- 
out baths, unpacked our traps, sent out and bought 
soap, and spent two hours in making alkaline solu- 
tions from the various strata of dust that had settled upon our 
editorial person. 

It was midday and hot, uncomfortably so in the sun, and just 
here I want to speak of the climate of the city, and then dis- 
miss the matter forever. It may be all that is claimed for it by 
guidebooks and railway folders, at certain seasons, but it struck 
me as far from perfect. At night it was so cool that a heavy 
suit and a light overcoat were necessary, while in the middle of 
the day one yearned for pajamas and sandals. When one gets 
really chilly there seem to be but two places to get warm ; one 
is the United States and the other the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
There doesn’t exist a fireplace, a stove, or any sort of heating 
apparatus in hotel or private house. Indeed the inhabitants of 
the city claim that such are unhealthy, and the result is that 
every stranger courts pneumonia, unless exceedingly careful. 
The city itself is beautiful, and has a chocolate colored po- 
liceman at every corner, a polite little chap who appreciates 
a tip or a good cigar, and who will do anything in reason for 
the well behaved. 

I spent two days in the capital, and was very much impressed 
with its beauties. For a description of the buildings, customs, 
and places of interest, one need only turn to the many excel- 
lent guidebooks on sale everywhere. There are two points, 
however, which these publications do not touch upon. One is 
the very sincere and deserved admiration which visitors of 
every nation openly express for President Diaz, and another 1s 
the fact that American moneymakers, in a great variety of 
lines, are getting a very strong foothold in the city, to its 
marked benefit and to theirs. 

LIKE any other tenderfoot, I had brought with me a lot of 
luggage which acloser view of conditions in the 7verra Caliente 
showed to be unnecessary. Most of this I left in the City of 


MEXICO 


Mexico, and started forth early one morning, clad 
in a summer suit, flannel shirt, broad-brimmed hat, 
with a Colt .38 strapped to my waist, and bear- 
ing for luggage a small bag and a Mexican blanket. I found 
the conditions on trains south of Mexico city radically different 
from those tothe north. There were, for example, first, second, 
and third class cars, with no Pullmans. The first class car 
might have been a baggage car for all the luggage that the 
passengers had, and it might have been a smoking car for 
the way in which both sexes smoked cigarettes; indeed, it 
might have been a barroom for the way that the train boy 
served native cognac and beer. My seatmate, a powerful Swede, 
appreciated some of these Providences more than I did. As 
he was interested in rubber planting, and particularly as he un- 
derstood Spanish, we became quite friendly, and before I knew 
it he was taking my trip right out of my hands. He verbally 
hustled me through Mexico, and by this time would have had 
me in Patagonia had I not put on the brakes. 

The first part of the journey from the city, the road ran 
through enormous magucy plantations, from which Mexico's 
national drink, the Au/gue, is drawn. Then after miles of dusty 
plain, the road (near Esperanza) runs close to the mountain side, 
disclosing, some 4000 feet below, the little native village of Mal- 
trata. Zigzagging round the mountain, tunneling through pro- 
jecting rocks, clinging to the edge of awful precipices, the train 
curves and slides, until it finally gets down to the plain, and 
the powerful double headed locomotive which held it back 
stops with a veritable sigh of relief. 

Leaving Maltrata, the course still continues down hill, fol- 
lowing the windings of a mountain stream some hundreds of 
feet below, until we finally sight Orizaba, clothed in eternal 
snow, lifting its head high above all surrounding peaks, and to 
my mind far more beautiful and impressive than Popocatepetl 
or its sister summit, over which tourists rave. After a brief 


STARTING 
SOUTH. 


stop at the mountain hedged city of Orizaba, we left the train 
at Cordoba, where the Spanish of my traveling companion was 
most helpful in securing accommodation at a little Mexican 
hotel where we had a really good dinner and comfortable beds. 

IN the morning we took an early train over the Vera Cruz 


and Pacific road for Achotal, its terminus. Although the run 
UNSETTLED iS not a long one, it takes from 6 o'clock in the 
COUNTRY. morning till 1 the following morning to make it. 
That we were getting into an unsettled country was much 
more apparent than ever before, the cars being guarded by 
rurales (the native military police), and the passengers, both 
Americans and Mexicans, having the free and easy demeanor 
which characterized the early days of the Far West. The con- 
ductors and train hands were Americans, as were many of the 
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passengers, all going south and most of them interested in plant- 
ing projects. As was natural,the Americans and English grav- 
itated together, and I heard many interesting facts concerning 
the country and much concerning rubber planting. The verdict 
of those who were not directly interested in the business seem- 
ed to be that there was nothing in it, and that rubber trees 
could never be grown. Indeed, one passenger said flatly that 
he had been in the country a number of years, had never seen 
a rubber tree, and didn’t believe they 
could be grown anyhow. This did not 
seem to disturb the serenity of the 
planters, who didn’t argue the matter 
at all, but let the others talk. We 
passed a rather wearisome day on the 
train, stopping occasionally for meals 
and getting them served more and 
more in pioneer fashion. I had intend- 
ed to stop off at Tierra Blanca, in the 
vicinity of which are large plantations, 
but learning thatthe men whom | most 
wished to see were absent, I left that for a later visit. 
at 1 o'clock in the morning, we reached Achotal, the train re- 
turning at once and leaving us standing on the platform of the 
only frame building in the place, the depot, which was promptly 
locked. 

I am moved to tell of my experience at Achotal, not to deter 
the timid or comfort loving from venturing into this part of the 
country, but asa bit of history, for within a very few months it 
will cease to be a pioneer railroad terminal, with its tramps, its 
native workmen, its flourishing can/zza, and will settle down as 
a safe, prosaic, Mexican way station. In fact this change was 
almost due when I was there, for track had been hastily laid 
and construction trains run down to Santa Lucretia, where it is 
to join with the National Tehuantepec railway. This construc 
tion train, by the way, we were to take some time about 6 o'clock 
in the morning, and after riding some 15 kilometers, I planned 
to stop at Santa Rosa, and thus reach a large private rubber 
lantation operated by an oldtime friend of mine. 

To be left in a town like Achotal at 1 o'clock in the morning 

with the knowledge that it would be hard work to geta 

ae ee bed, is nota particularly cheerful prospect. One of my 
"planter friends, Mr. W. L. Adams, of Ixtal, however, 
whom I shall always remember gratefully, piloted me across 
the muddy track, walked me over a narrow, springy plank 
which rested against a steep bank, and I saw fronting me the 
few palm thatched native huts which make up the town. En. 
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tering one of these we found that there was no room at all, every 
available space being taken by canvas cots and conscientious 
snorers, Leading me further up the hill, however, he forced 
his way into another hut, roused the owner, and finally secured 
for meacot. This I took possession of and prepared to make 
myself comfortable, as had a half dozen Mexicans, each of 
whom had a similar resting place. 

All were not asleep, however ; in fact my nearest neigh- 
bor, a muscular young mozo,* was just disrobing. While he un- 
dressed, his hat, which lay on the cot, showed that it was pre- 
empted. Everything was peaceful, the snores of the sleepers, 
the stamping of the horses outside, the grunting of the pigs 
that had come in the open doorway and were seeking what 
they could devour, and the scratching of the flea tormented 
dogs, being the only sounds of life. Breaking in upon all this 
peace came the big Swede, with a very substantial “jag” and 
took possession of the mozo's cot, throwing his hat upon the floor, 
whereupon the native drew his knife preparatory to a pointed 
argument, Not that I cared particularly for the mozo, or for 
the Swede, but in the interests of’ fair play I interfered, telling 
the latter that if he insisted upon taking the cot, the mozo 
should have mine, whereupon he went out with some grum- 
bling, and wrapping myself in my blanket I went to sleep, feel- 
ing that I had done a good turn for a dark-skinned, downtrod- 
den brother. I was not to rest long, however, for I was awak- 
ened by the reéntrance of the Swede, who came to inquire 
politely if the strangeness of my sur- 
roundings kept me from sleeping. I as- 
sured him they did not, and he depart- 
ed satisfied and I dropped off to sleep 
again. Suddenly, however, I was awak- 
ened by the feeling that some one was 
looking me in the face and opening my 
eyes I saw the mozo with his face about 
three inches from mine and his hand 
outstretched toward my breast pocket. 
I have forgotten just what I said to 
him, but it was most emphatic, and he 
went back and lay down, while I, wrapping my blanket tightly 
about me, dropped into another doze, but not forlong. Back 
came the Swede, with more of a“ jag" than ever, and sat on 
the side of my cot and wished aloud that he had a place to lie 
down, so I got up and gave him my cot and went and sat in 
the doorway and smoked and thought. 
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* A common “ hot country " appellation for an agricultural laborer. 
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At 5 o'clock I succeeded in 
getting some coffee, which 
greatly refreshed me, and at 
g o'clock boarded the con- 
struction train, which was 
made up of a wood burning 
engine, a boxcar for passen- 
gers, and two flat cars loaded 
with railroad ties, mozos and 
negroes. We crept along at 
a snail’s pace over the tempo- 
rary track, which was not bal- 
lasted and which had sunk al- 
most out of sight somctimes 
in the clayey mud and sonie- 
times slid a foot or two to 
right or left, threatening to 
overturn the car. That this latter was no idle dream was indi- 
cated by several boxcars which we saw which had been tipped 
off into ditches along the side. We finally reached Santa Rosa 
and disembarked—that is, I did, and my cheerful planter 
friend, Adams, while all the rest went on. Santa Rosa station 
is not a largeone, the only building there being a ruined hut of 
native build, that had been in use when the pioneer railway 
camp was there. 

ON the opposite side of the track, however, the land had 
been cleared and planted to Cas¢z//oa, a part of the Demarest 
estate, my first sight of the cultivated trees. They 
were growing on a well drained hillside, in a rich, 
loamy soil, with a substratum of clay, and, although 
shedding their leaves, as they always do at the beginning of 
the dry season, they looked thrifty and healthy. My com- 
panion sent one of his men off through the forest to se- 
cure horses, and while he did that I drank in the beau- 
ties of that tropical scene. It was a glorious morning and 
everything possessed the charm of novelty. The huge forest 
trees, studded with orchids and epi- 
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particular place in that road, 
where we had to cross a mud- 
dy ravine with steep, clayey 
banks on either side, or how | 
sat back as far as possible 
while the horse slid down to 
the bottom, and then suddenly 
reversed my position and got 
one hand tight in his mane 
while he scrambled up the 
other; nor will I forget how 
he tried to get out of the mud 
in the middle of the trail by 
walking close to the trees, and 
of my frantic efforts to keep 
him away from the spiney 
palms and numerous other 
bristling projections of the forest. We finally emerged into 
the open, however, and as we came out my companion asked 
me how I liked it. I had by that time gotten into the spirit 
of the thing and was thoroughly enjoying it, so that I could 
conscientiously say, “first rate.” 
“ Well, that’s the worst trail around here,” he replied; “| 
thought you might as well have that at the beginning.” 
THE rest of the ride was through a magnificent stand of culti- 
vated Castc//oa trees, planted on rolling ground, about nine feet 
apart, showing every evidence of intelligent care. 
A About half an hour later we drew up at Newmark’s 
py plantation, which is known as “ El Ritero,” and is a 
" private venture embracing some 400 acres of land, on 
which are about 50,000 rubber trees planted four or five feet 
apart in the rows. They looked finely, and indeed the whole 
place, with its coffee, bananas, etc., appeared to be most flour- 
ishing. Here I was treated to a small red banana about the 
size of one’s thumb, that was the most delicious bit of fruit 
I now parted from Mr. Adams, and, being 
taken in charge by Mr. Newmark, soon 
reached “La Ventura,” and entered 


IN CORDOBA, 


one can imagine. 





phytes, the marvelously dense growth 
where no clearing had been made, a 
growth of trees, vines, and climbers so 
thick that it would have been impossi- 
ble to go ten feet through it without 
cutting one’s way, the parrots chatter- 
ing in the trees, the brilliant macaws 
flying to and fro, and the wealth of 
flowers big and little, held me spell- 
bound. I was awakened from my rev- 
ery by Mr. Adams, who led me up over 
the hill where lived the owner of the 
rubber trees, who welcomed us warmly, 
prepared an abundant meal and chatted 
most entertainingly about the country 
and its prospects. 

After a szesta, the horses having 
come, we mounted and trotted gaily 
away ; that is, Mr. Adams did, but as 
I had not been on horseback since | 
was ten years old, I felt anything but 
frivolous. A Mexican saddle, however, 
kept me within bounds, and very soon 
the trail entered the virgin forest and 
got so rough and muddy that the trot 
calmed down to a walk, much to my 
satisfaction. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget one 


“FICUS BENJAMINA,” 


the house that was to be my head- 
quarters during my stay in the Trini- 
dad river district. 

I had not seen my friend Harvey, the 
founder of this tropical enterprise, since 
we dined together at the Lotos Club in 
New York four years before. He was 
then yearning to shake the snows of 
the north from his feet ard hasten back 
to the land where winter was unknown. 
I doubt if he believed that I would ever 
redeem my promise given then to visit 
him, and it was not for some time that 
I learned the cause for this scepticism. 
It seems that many northerners come 
to the City of Mexico—some venture 
to Orizaba and points easy of access 
further south, but few get as far as Ach- 
otal. Only a short time previous a 
well known New York lawyer arrived 
there at one in the morning, saw 
what he was “up against,” boarded 
the train and started back, though 
within 1o miles of his destination, 
and that was why my host ex- 
claimed: 

“ By Jove, vou are really here!” 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


the Dunlop company are bringing against Moseley’s 

and the North British for alleged infringement of the 

beaded tire tread. It is said by the Dunlop com- 
pany that the patent in question did not lapse early in March, 
as generally supposed, but that it forms part of the 
Welch patent, which runs until October, 1904. Up 
to now Moseley’s have not made this tread, though 
they had an arrangement with Dunlop as to royalty should they 
have decided to make it; now they are making it and do not 
admit that any royalty is payable. A season's trade is evidently 
worth having, or one would hardly have thought that costly 
litigation would be justified in the case of a patent having 
little more than a year to run. 

THE other day a professional man was making some very 
remarks to me about the slackness of the British 
rubber manufacturer to develop new business. It 
seems that he had required a special article made of 
rubber and that the various shops he had gone to 
were not disposed to consider the business. “ This is what they 
do and then they complain about bad trade,” was his remark. 
After a time, however, | succeeded in convincing him that the 
rubber salesman and the works behind him probably knew their 
business best, and that it was only reasonable that they should 
not jump at putting themselves to the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of making one special article for which there was no 
general demand. I know one firm who made it a rule never 
to refuse an order of this kind, and I also know that other 
firms when approached on such business used to advise their 
customer to go to the firm who used to take up and lose on 
this class of order. Of course each case should be judged 
on its merits, but it certainly is very doubtful whether the 
policy of never refusing an order is in the long run justified by 
its results. Certainly as far as my experience goes the firms 
who leave odds and ends to their competitors have shown 


| H E talk ofthe moment is on the forthcoming actions which 


TIRE 
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A QUESTION 
oF POLIC Y. 


the best financial results. 

A FRIEND of mine who has visited the recent automobile ex- 
hibition at Berlin tells me that what struck him as the greatest 
novelty in tires was the Lins patent detachable tread. 
This is a sort of grouved arrangement by which the 
tread can be fitted easily into the cover without neces- 
sitating any solutioning or vulcanization. Mr. Perry’s article 
in the March issue of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD with regard 
to the general displacement of solid tires in Paris by pneumat- 
ics has occasioned some surorise to English manufacturers, 
But it seems to be largely a case of circumstances, although it 
is generally supposed that the solid stands rough roads better 
than the pneumatic; yet it seems to be the case that in Paris 
this is not so, the flint gravel of the Parisian streets acting more 
injuriously on the solid than on the pneumatic. I am assured 
by an English manufacturer that similar circumstances do not 
occur in England, and that the supremacy of the solid tire does 
not, at present at any rate, show signs of being assailed.—— 
The New York Wheel and Rubber Tyre Co. having recently 
changed their title tothe De Nevers Rubber Tyre Co., the warn- 
ing as to confusion of title with another firm of transatlantic 
origin has now no significance. —I hear that the Manchester 
Wedge-Tyre Co., Limited, of Pollard street, Ancoats, Man- 
chester, have lately experienced an increased demand for their 


TIRE 
NOTES. 


tires, which have now had a sufficient time to prove their value. 

THE question of standard parts and sizes of machines has, I 
believe, long been settled affirmatively in the United States, 
and is now agitating our engineers. It has also 
come to the fore in connection with electrical in- 
struments, in which the vulcanite manufacturer is 
interested. An English maker of vulcanite goods tells me that 
the electric business would be much easier and more profitable 
if the system of standard parts were adopted, and says he has 
hopes that this desideratum will shortly be a matter of fact. 

My excuse for the perceptible shortness of this month's com- 
munication compared with what I usually write must be my ab- 
sence from England in France and Italy. WhenI say 
that I am posting this from Monte Carlo, my readers 
will recognize that India- rubber factories do not loom 
prominently in the geographical horizon and that the 
varied attractions of the place cannot be considered as incent- 
ives to scientific or technical writing. Of course there isa good 
deal of speculation in the purchase of raw rubber, but it is not 
exactly of the character associated with the /afzs verb. Natur- 
ally, with the brilliant sunshine with which this spot is favored 
during so many months of the year, the macintosh is very little 
in demand, though rubber in the form of motor-car tires meets 
the eye at every point, cars of the most |uxurious character be- 
ing met with in rather too great numbers, considering the nar- 
rowness of the roads. 

Some two years ago I sent THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
some notes on rubber manufacturing in Italy and I have noth- 
ing much to add on the present occasion. The number of 
works has not been increased, Messrs. Pirelli & Co., of Milan, 
if we leave out of account two small concerns, having practi- 
cally the whole business in their hands. I had a pleasant con- 
versation with Engineer Emilio Invernizzi, of the electrical staff 
of the Messrs. Pirelli, and he recalled the notice given in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD of the firm's exhibit at the last Paris 
exhibition. The Institution of Electrical Engineers of London 
are visiting the works this week, the event being looked upon 
as of some importance. I was presented with a copy of the 
Italian edition of the descriptive booklet of the works specially 
prepared for the occasion, and I hope to give some extracts 
from it in my next correspondence. 

As far as | could judge by cursory glances at the shops ex- 
hibiting rubber goods in Venice and other towns, America is 
represented principally by the rubber boots and shoes of the 
Candee company, though | cannot say that I saw any of these 
goods in actual use. Turning from the particular to the gen- 
eral, there is abundant evidence everywhere in the north of 
Italy of the progress of manufactures and the increase of wealth, 
a necessary consequent of which must be a larger demand for 
rubber goods of all kinds. With, however, the protective 
tariffs imposed in accordance with Crispi’s schemes for the 
progress of the country, there is not much chance of this pro- 
spective increase being satisfied by outside manufacturers, 
which is the same thing as prophesying yet further financial 
triumphs for the great Milan firm referred to above. 

Mr. H. H. HOLLAND has been appointed manager of the 
European depOt of the United States Rubber Co., in London, 
having gained no little knowledge of the trade through his as- 
sociation with the late John W. Knott, whom he succeeds. 
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GATHERING RUBBER UNDERGROUND. 


may lead to the extensive growing of a class of rubber 

plants which, while little has been known of them hith- 

erto, are already of commercial importance. It now ap- 
pears that the Landolpiza climbers supply a smaller proportion 
of the African rubber output than has been supposed. What- 
the French call Caoutchouc des herbes, and the Germans wurze/- 
kautschuk (root rubber), is really what the natives in many dis- 
tricts have been collecting for several years, in quantities not 
suspected until recently. The latest scientific investigation of 
the sources of African rubber, however, confirm casual state- 
ments made from time to time by explorers and traders about 
rubber being obtained underground. An English physician, 
visiting missionary stations in Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
twelve years ago, while on the Bihé plateau, inland from the 
seaport of Benguela, and among the headwaters of the Kwanza 
river, recorded in his notes :* 

Rubber has to be dug for with hoes, only a small plant showing above 
ground, the roots, from which it is obtained, running along for many 
yards, about six inches below the surface, varying in size from a quarter 
inch to an inch and a half. These roots are beaten with wooden mallets 
and boiled in water; when the rubber dissolves out it is collected and 
formed into balis, mixed a good deal with woody fiber. 

The United States consul in Angola had already reported, in 
1891,¢ that about three 
years previously a new 
source of rubber had 
been discovered in the 
Bihé country, and he 
was given to understand 
that the great increase 
in rubber shipments 

1 rina from the port of Bengue- 
He \a which followed had 
been due to this discov- 
ery. From a _ hundred 
LANDOLPHIA THOLLONII.- tons or so yearly, before 
From /udustrie et Commerce du Caoutchouc.| that period, the Bengue- 
la exports continued to increase until amounting ina single 
year to 5,000,000 pounds. Mr. Frank Vincent, an American 
traveler,} next contributed a note on the subject: 

Governor Paula Cid told me that in the year 1887 the exports of Ben- 
guela took a sudden jump upwards, owing to the appearance in the 
markets of a new kind of India-rubber, which is extracted frcm the roots 
of a small shrub that grows spontaneously on the banks of certain rivers 
in the interior. 

The British consul at Loanda in 1899 reported: “ Angola 
rubber is said to come very largely from a small creeper which 
strugyles over sandy soil or desert places, incapable apparently 
of other productions.” 

The above quotations state precisely what has been found to 
be true of rubber gathering, not only in Angola, but in parts of 
the Congo Free State, French Congo, and other districts in 
Africa. Years later the botanist Baum, traveling in the Ger- 
man possessions south of Angola, observed the collection of 
“root rubber” on which he reported fully, with photographs 
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of the various operations involved §—not for the interest of the 
curious, but to depict a considerable industry along the river 
Kunene. It is true that some of the earlier mentions of “ root 
rubber” confused it with “ Almeidina,” a cheap gum exported 
in small quantities from. the port of Mossamedes, in Angola, 
but not included in the customs returns of rubber shipments. 
The name “ potato rubber,” sometimes given to the latter, re- 
lated to the appearance of the balls into which it was formed, 
and not to its source, though it did lead to the impression that 
it was dug from the earth as tubers. 

The botanists are yet struggling with the nomenclature of 
this class of rubber plants, though agreed that they belong to 
the natural order Afocynacee and are confined mainly to two 
genera—Carpfodinus and (linandra. The Carfodinus lanceo- 
/atus is supposed to yield the greater part of the rubber known 
as * Benguela niggers” and Lower Congo “thimbles.” Dr. 
David Morris says :* 

The interesting point is that these are neither trees nor shrubby 
climbers. as other rubber yielding plants in tropical Africa. They are 
described as low plants with slender, semi-herbaceous stems one to two 
feet high, and white aromatic flowers. They are found in great abun- 
dance on the sandy expanses in the Kwango district south of Stanley 
Pool [on the Congo river], and from this region alone it is said that 500 
tons of rubber are produced yearly. - - - Although the stems contain 
rubber, the larger share is at present obtained from the creeping under- 
ground stems (rAizomes). These are about an inch in diameter and the 
natives extract the rubber by rasping them in water and then boiling. 
In this way a large quantity of vegetable debris is taken up with the 
rubber and the quality is thereby impaired. - - - The discovery of 
these remarkable rubber plants shows how far we still are from knowing 
the full extent of the sources whence the valuable product may be ob- 
tained. It is possible that these new plants may be available for culti- 
vation, and give returns earlier than other rubber plants. They could 
evidently be easily propagated by means of pieces of the rhizomes, and 

although it would be 
necessary to destroy 
many of the plants 
to obtain the rubber, 
there is a probability 
that nume:ous pieces 
of the rhizomes could 
be left in the ground 
to carry onthe cul- 
tivation. 

The native hab- 
itat of these plants 
isin certain wide 
stretches of coun- 
try in interior Af- 
rica, not covered 
with such luxur- 
iant forests as Sir 
Henry Stanley, for 
instance, has de- 

CARPODINUS LANCEOLATUS. scribed on the up- 

[From E, de Wildeman’s “ Les Plantes Tropicales.”’} per Congo, and 
under a much less humid climate. Herr Baum wrote that the 
“root rubber” district in the Kunene country was so devoid 


§ Der Tropenpflanzer, 1V Jahre. Pp. 475-48 
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of water that the natives going thither to work had to carry 
water with them, returning when the supply was exhausted. 
Herr Schlechter states that the plants grow near Stanley Pool 
on such sandy—and therefore unfertile—soil as nowhere exists 
in Kamerun, It would appear, therefore, that these plants are 
adapted to regions not suited to the growth of Casés/loa or 
Hlevea species, and the planting of them thus far in Africa has 
been done on the same estates with the Ceara rubber (M/anzhot 
Glasiovit). 

The latest business reports of several Belgian trading com- 
panies holding concessions in the Congo Free State allude to 
the rubber planting done by them. The company of the 
Plantations de la Lukulu report having planted 6000 Manzhot 
trees and 8000 /fanes (creepers), with 50,000 of the former and 
12,000 of the latter still in nurseries. The Cie. Sucriére Euro- 
peenne et Coloniale report planting 22,171 /éanes and 748 Manz- 
hot trees, besides other species. The Plantations de La Luki 
had planted 16,584 /sanes and specimens of nine different rub- 
ber trees, and had several thousand Manz/ot plants in nurser- 
As to the /fanes planted, on account of the local names 
The first named 


ies. 
being used, it is not clear what is the species. 
company mention planting “ malumbo,” which, by reference to 
Hallier+ would indicate some variety of Landolphia. The 
other two companies, however, report the planting of “ lombo,” 


Hamburg: 16 


t Ueber Kautschuklianen und Andere Apocyneen 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey, was held on April 9, at the 
registered offices of the company in that state, No. 60 
Grand street, Jersey City. The annual report of the president, 
Alden S. Swan, presented in printed form and read at the 
meeting, follows in full : 

[t is with great pleasure that [ report the results of the business of 


[oe fourth annual meeting of the stockholders of the 


your company during the past year and as near as possible to March 31. 
hey have proven the most satisfactory in the history of the company. 
One year ago this corporation was owing a large amount of bills 
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which suggests the C/:tandra, a genus of “ root rubber” plants. 
The companies referred to are operating in the Mayombe 
country, onthe lower Congo—immediately north of the district 
in Angola previously referred to. 

It may be noted that all of the species of Lando/phia are not 
of the giant creeper class, but some are included among the 
plants producing “ Caoutchouc des herbes,” or “ root rubber.” 
Such a plant is shown in the illustration, accompanying this 
article, of Landolphia Tholloniz. The other illustration relates 
to Carpodinus lanceolatus. By the way, in the present confused 
state of the nomenclature of African rubber yielding species, 
the same plant is referred to as (arfodinus by one writer and 
Clitandra by another, and possibly as Lando/phia by a third. 
Herr Hallier, in his monograph on the Afocynacee, alter a 
comparison of all the data accessible, recognizes 21 established 
species of Carfodinus, 15 of Clitandra, and 20 of Landolphia, 
It need occasion no surprise, therefore, if different observers, 
under different conditions, should apply different designations 
to the same plant. 

It is plain that with the extensive production in the districts 
alluded to in this paper, the total exhaustion of “ root rubber” 
—without replanting —is inevitable. In this connection the 
decline which has occurred already in the exports from 6en- 
guela is significant, the figures showing only 1,034,605 pounds 
for 1902, against 4,942,148 in 1898. 








business, and Mr. Lewis D. Parker also president and manager of those 
companies manufacturing tires, and the sales for the three months ending 
March 31, 1903, are in excess of the corresponding period of last year. 

The financia! statement is accompanied by a certificate from 
the company’s auditors, Messrs. Bragg & Marin, chartered ac- 
couatants, to the effect “that the various inventories of the 
constituent companies have been taken upon a proper and con- 
servative basis. That the bills and accounts receivable have, 
in every instance, been taken at a valuation which insures that 
at least the amount at which they are taken will be realized in 
the due course of business,” 


BALANCE SHEET. 


But for convenience of comparison, the figures 






and accounts payable 
amounting to about $1, 100,- 
ooo. This has all been 






liquidated and the company 
is entirely free from debt. 
By the auditor’s report an- 
nexed, you that 
there has been charged off 







will find 






for maintenance, repairs, 





and depreciation the total of 
$685,830.28. This is con- 
siderably more than the three 





preceding years combined 





Ourallied companies show 
an increase in business up 
to the time of the Chicago 
strike, which lasted about 
three months. This inter- 
fered with our sales. Never- 
theless, the total results are 
very satisfactory and com 
pare favorably with previous 
years. Mr. Charles H. Dale 
has assumed the presidency 
and management of the com- 
panies doing a mechanical 


















[In the report as presented, all statements referred only to the last business year. 


for the previous three years are herve included, as shown in the respective annual reports. 


earlier figures, reference is made to Tus Invia Runner Worn of May 1, t902--page 242 
ASSETS, 

Mar. 31, 1902, Dec. 31, 1901. 

CES. ce cosccccover nee we / $ 56,619 36 $ 74,323.07 

Mortgage notes (for property sold) 31,000.00 15,000.00 

Accounts and bills receivable . . 205,537.13 876,856.83 


Treasury stock at cost........... 292,443.00 


Plants owned 
Furniture owned....,... 1,026.80 
Net earnings of properties less amount 


121,026. 80 110,856.05 


24,808,279.69 

$25, 222,462.98 $26,298, 125-7 
LIABILITIES. 

Dec. 31, 1901. 

$ 450,000 00 

597,326 42 


24,928,646.83 








« 31, 190%. 


Bills payable (for money borrowed)... . $ 
Accounts payable, to allied companies. . 


Feb, 1, 1901. 
$425,740.42 


1,271,783.77 
25,141,149 09 


For a fuller understanding of the 


Feb. 10, 1900. 
$318,246.72 


765,589.51 


eeee 


557,297.04 
22,129,732.28 





$26 884,264.47 
Feb. 1, 1901. 
495,317.33 


8,05 1,400.00 
16,941, 700.00 


$23.770,865 55 
Feb. to, 1900. 


15,134,000.00 








Accounts payable, to others..... ..... 53,057.44 
Deposits by compamieS.....ccscscccccs = seeecccs = =—«-—__ seo eeee 
Preferred stock....... ‘> beee eeu 8,05 1,400.00 8,05 1,400.00 
GR GEE was wae eecevescce 16,941, 700.00 16,941, 700.00 
Ws 6c ckckavseonsieues $24,993, 100.00 $26,094,083 86 


RR, cc cctcceeccas $229,362.98 $204,041.92 


$25,398,417.33 
$1,485,847.14 


$22,755,900.00 
$1,014,965.55 
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INCOMES AND DISBURSEMENTS, 
Firreen Montus EnpinG MARcH 31, 1903. 
Balance brought over from 190 
Income from dividends declared by allied waa for 
ssn sie eb 0ks oh st obnebeesccckptesene ée 


$ 204,041.92 
1,570,402 64 
nc kdadiasles pabadudvens $14neeud «. $1,774,444.56 
Interest Account—Excess of payments over 
receipts for 15 months -- $ 47,482.77 
Expenses paid for 15 months 142,674.95 
Charged off, loss on properties, contracts, 
guarantees, and for depreciation...... 650,426.36 


Total expenses, etc 840,584.08 


. $ 933,860.48 
704,497.50 


$ 229. 362.98 


DSN <0 sanevinsicwsnnsess caseus 
Five Dividends paid to March 31, 1903, Preferred. 


Balance of [Income over Expenses and Dividends paid... 


EARNINGS OF CONSTITUENT COMPANIES. 
Net Unapplied Earnings, as per previous report 
To which add losses taken over and charged off by the 
Home Office. 


$661,317.58 


59,865.12 
$721,182.70 
Net Earnings of the Companies for the 
ST MES ivbcbs Kutuidssaccnécce 
Charged off : 
For Maintenance and Re- 
Muedees¢. 1600088 ae $149,576 65 
For Depreciation 536,253.63 


- $2,252,954 45 


685,830 28 


$1,567,124.17 





From the above there has 
been set aside for Sink- 
ing Fund: 

For Bonds 
For Additions to Plant. . 


$ 50,209.24 


67,165 51 117,374.75 





1,449,749 42 


$2,170,932.12 


Leaving a Balance of 


Making a Total of... 
Out of which Dividends have been declared for the period 
of 15 months, ending March 31, !903 1,678,723 64 
Net Unapplied Earnings, exclusive of operations of allied 
companies for the 3 months ending March 31, 1903. .$ 492,208.48 
Less amount owned by Stockholders other than the Rub- 
22,606.22 


ber Goods Mfg. Co 


Net Unapplied Earnings belonging to the Rubber Goods 
Mfg. Co... 


$ 469.602.26 


Of the above Dividends $1,678,723.64 
There was paid to Stockholders other than the Rub- 
ber Goods Mfg. Co.... 


Balance paid to Rubber Goods Mfg. Co $1,570,402.64 


THE NEW DIRECTORATE, 
THE annual election for directors resulted in the choice of 
the following, the first five named being reélected : 


MIDDLETON S. BuRRILL. No. 49 Wall street, New York. 
Of Zabriskie, Burrill & Murray, lawyers. 
Director United States Rubber Co 

HENRY STEERS, No 147 Avenue D, New York. 
President Eleventh Ward Bank. 
Director Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank. 
Director Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad. 
Director New York and Boston Dyewood Co 

EDWARD LAUTERBACH, No. 22 William street, 
Of Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson, lawyers. 
Vice president Manila Anchor Brewing Co 
Director Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co. 
Director Third Avenue Railroad Co. 

ARTHUR L. KELLY, Providence, Rhode Island. 
President Mechanical Fabric Co. 

Henry R. WILKENING. No. 30 Broad street, New York. 
Clerk of Talbot J. Taylor & Co. 
Director Mechanica! Rubber Co. 
Director New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited. 


New York. 


——————— 
— President India Rubber Co. 


The figures given in the preceding column are compared be- 
low with the corresponding details in the former three annual 
reports of the company : 

RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Income from dividends declared by constituent companies : 


bem C08 CoS c sce e nes sessed. 06. 66080000 0800 sees 1,301,609.73 
Igor 1,362,824.00 
1902 (to March 31, 1903) 1,570,402.64 
Interest account : 


1899—Excess of receipts 
1900—Excess of receipts 

1901— Excess of payments 

1g02 (15 mos.)—Excess of payments. 


EARNINGS OF CONSTITUENT COMPANIES, 


* Gross earnings, 1899 $1,652,g01.09 
Do goo 2,083,049.75 
Do 1,898,964 so 
Do 2,103,377-80 $7,738,293.14 
Charged for depreciation of plants ..... 
8 25,842. $5 
198,921.78 
201,910.78 
1902 -. 536,253.63 $962.929.04 
t Charged off for sinking fund : 
- $45,449.05 


196,864.27 $1,159,793.30 


50,209. 24 
$6,578,499. 84 


Net earnings for four years 
From which there has been appropriated for additions to 
793,166.28 


Leaving a balance of . $5,785,333.56 
Out of which dividends have been declared : 

769,624.83 
1,434,693.73 
1,469,948.00 
1,678,723 64 5,352,990.20 

Net unapplied earnings. . $432,343.36 
To which add losses taken ‘over and charged off by the 

Home Office 59,865 12 
$492,208 48 


22 606.22 


Net unapplied earnings........+..+ s.eeeeeeere 
Less amount owned by stockholders other than the 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co 


Net unapplied earnings belonging to the Rubber Goods 
Mfg. Co. $469,602. 26 


(* After deducting cost of repairs and maintenance of plants. + For bonds of 
New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, and Mechanical Rubber Co ]} 


In the current report the total sales by the allied companies 
are reported at $13.364,090 for 1900; $14.348,048 for 1901: and 
sid 999.329 for 1902. 


James B. TAyLor, No. 30 Wall street, New York. 
Of Talbot J. Taylor & Co., bankers 

Directer Mechanical Rubber Co. 

Director New York Belting and Pac king Co., 
Director Goodson Graphotype 

Director Jacques Cartier Wz sterpower Co. 
Director Robins Conveyor Belt Co. 


Limited. 


HARRY KEENE, No. 150 Broadway, New York. 
Director Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Director New York Belting and Packing Co., 
Vice president Patent Title and Guarantee Co. 


Limited. 


Cuar.es H. DALE, No. 16 Murray street, New York. 
——President Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
President Mechanical Ruober 


’ 0. 
————"_ President New York Belung and Packing Co., Limited. 


President Fabric Fire Hose Co. 
President Sawyer Belting Co. 
Director Stoughton Rubber Co. 


Lewis D PARKER, Hartford, Connecticut. 
.President Hartford Rubber Works Co. 
President Morgan & Wright. 


President Indianapolis Rubber Co. 
FranK W. Eppy. Detroit. Michigan. 


aLBor J. TayLor. No. 30 Wall street, New York. 
Of Talbot J. Taylor & Co , bankers. 
Vice president Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Vice president New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited. 
Director Goodson Graphotype_Co. 


Head of H.D Edwards & Co, the largest jobbers of mechanical rubber 
goods in the United States ; selling the products of the Peerless Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. for 10 years past and for 29 years previously of the 
New York Belting and Packing Co, 
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Ernest Hopkinson, No. 27 William street, New York. 

Director The Motor Cycle Co. 

CHARLES A. Hunter, New Durham, New Jersey. 

Assis ant to President and General Manager of New York Belting and 
Packing Co., Mechanical Rubber Co., and Peerless Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., in charge of manufacturing departments. 

Vice President Fabric Fire Hose Co. 

Director New York Belting and Packing Co. 

Director Mechanical Rubber Co, 


WititaM T. Core, No. 68 Murray street, New York. 
Manager and director Fabric Fire Hose Co 


H, CARROLL WINCHESTER, No. 21 Park Row, New York. 

The ten directors retiring were Alden S. Swan, William A. 
Towner, Albah Trowbridge, W. R. K. Taylor, Arthur Y. Whit- 
man, J. Archibald Murray, H. W. Turnbull, Eugene Underhill, 
John B. Morris, and John Henry Hammond. Mr. Keene, who 
now enters the board, is a brother of James R. Keene, whose 
name has figured more prominently in the financial world, but 
the new director has won a reputation of his own for ability in 
the financial management of corporation affairs. Mr. Hopkin- 
son, another new director, is a patent attorney of recognized 
ability, and particularly as an expert in tire and automobile 
patent litigation. 

Ata meeting of the directors on April 14 the following were 
elected officers of the company: 

President and Chairman Executive Committee—CuAar Les H, DALE 

First Vice President—Ta.sor J. TAYLOR, 

Second Vice President—ERNEST HOPKINSON, 

Trehsurer—] AMES B. TAYLOR. 

Secretary—UAaRRY KEENE. 

The general offices of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., 
from May 1, will be located in the Postal Telegraph building, 
No. 253 Broadway, thus being in a more convenient position as 
regards the offices and stores in New York of the constituert 
companies. 

The boards of the Mechanical Rubber Co. andthe New York 
Belting and Packing Co. are now identical, consisting of 
Charles H. Dale (president), Talbot J. Taylor (vice president), 
Harry Keene, Charles A. Hunter, and Henry R, Wilkening. 
The secretary and treasurer of both companies is J. W. Mc- 
Coomb, formerly head accountant of the New York Belting 
and Packing Co. Mr. McCoomb is also treasurer of the Fabric 


Fire Hose Co. 


LAYING THE COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE. 





“T° HE cable steamers Amy/iu and Colonia, owned by the Tele- 

graph Construction and Maintenance Co., Limited, 
sailed from London on April 8 to lay the remaining sections of 
the Commercial Pacific cable, which will connect Honolulu 
with the Philippine Islands. The laying of the section between 
San Francisco and Honolulu—2413 miles in length, and made 
by the India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Co., 
Limited—was completed at the western end on January 1, 1903, 
and has since been in operation. The contract for the cable 
now to be laid was signed by the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Co. and Mr. John W. Mackay, as president of the 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co. in July, 1902, a day or two before 
Mr. Mackay’s death. The following are the distances (in nau- 
tical miles) covered by the cable route, though the length of 
cable is greater, to allow for slack in laying: 


San Francisco to Honolulu...... 
Honolulu to Midway Islands.... 
Midway Islandsto Guam. . ... 
Guam to Manila; via San Bernardino Straits... . 


. 6,912 


uly 4, 
after which one more section will remain to be put down, to 
connect Manila with China, in accordance with the Commercial 
Pacific Cable Co.’s contract with the United States. 


[May 1, 1903. 


The laying of the new cable will be begun at Manila—some 
time during this month, it is hoped—the steamer proceeding 
thence to Guam. The next station will be on Sand island, one 
of the Midway group. This is a barren spot, about % mile 
wide and & mile long, on which no living thing has ever been 
found. The cable company have sent there a staff of fifteen 
men, as the beginning of a colony, who will have to be supplied 
with food and drinking water from a distance. It is intended 
to convey a quantity of soil there, and ultimately to make Sand 
island one of the most beautiful spots in the Southern Pacific. 
The island will be fortified by the United States navy depart- 
ment. The final length of cable will be laid from this point to 
Honolulu. 

The United States government has consented to the landing 
on the island of Guam of the projected cable connecting the 
Dutch and German possessions in the Pacific, and thence to 
the existing cable systems of the Far East. With these con- 
nections, added to the Commercial cable, naval officers expect 
that the little island will ultimately become an important port 
of call. It looks as if there will not long be any remote islands 
in the Pacific. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


HE New YorK BELTING AND PACKING Co., LIMITED, 
have issued a new illustrated descriptive and priced cat- 
alogue of Mechanical Rubber Goods, which is the best of the 
many good catalogues which have come from this long estab- 
lished firm. Beginning with some account of India-rubber and 
its sources, the book contains information of general interest re- 
garding the leading applications of rubber for mechanical pur- 
poses—machinery belting, steam hose, air brake hose, suction 
hose, fire hose, packings in many forms, tubing, rubber covered 
rolls, matting, tiling, and a long list of articles embraced under 
the heading of “ mold work.” The illustrations are particularly 
good, the arrangement of the matter is convenient, and the book 
concludes with a serviceable index. [5%” XK 8%”. 89 pages.] 
The same company issue a collection of prints, illustrating 
various applications of their Interlocking Rubber Tiling—for 
corridors of office buildings, steamships, banks, libraries, church 
aisles, kitchen floors, and so on—for each of which rubber pos- 
sesses some particular advantages as a flooring material. The 
plates, eighteen in number, are printed in colors, indicating 
that the rubber tiling can be made attractive as well as service- 
able. The number of classes of rubber goods that lend 
themselves to attractive advertising is constantly increasing. 
9" 6". . 
a a Co, LIMITED (95 Neate street, London. 
S. E.) issue a 1903 edition of their Price List. In addition to 
cataloguing a very large number of applications of Dermatine, 
it gives a very full account of the properties of this material, 
and also a chapter on the sources and nature of India-rubber 
and Gutta-percha, as a substitute for which Dermatine is in- 
tended to be used. The book contains a good portrait of Mr. 
John Cooper, the managing director, who has been connected 
with the company for fourteen years, and the good arrangement 
of the publication recalls the former journalistic experience of 
this gentleman. [6” X 9%”. 50 pages.] 

CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE Co. (New York) issue a book- 
let, rendered especially attractive by color printing, in which 
the Kelly-Springfield solid rubber vehicle tires are tersely but 
clearly described. Among other things, the book contains a 
compilation of the taking advertisements of this company that 
have appeared for some time past in the high clays magazines, 
[3%"X 6%”. 16 pages.] 
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AUTOMATIC MEASURING OF RUBBER COATED FABRICS. 


‘HE automatic measuring of fabrics of all sorts, and inci- 
‘| dentally for use in rubber factories, has been for some 
years a fruitful field of invention. The patents on 
measuring devices have averaged nearly one a month 

for the past five years, and apparently the end is not yet. It 
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FIG. 1. 


may seem invidious in such a multiplicity to single out one line 
for representation here, but reasons for such a choice will ap- 
pear before we are through. 

For some years the Curtis & Marble Machine Co. (Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts) have been giving attentioa to automatic 
measurers, In its simplest form the device consists of a meas- 
uring roll, either one-half yard 
or one yard in circumference, 
which by a worm and tooth 
device turns a dial attached to 
its support. A nip-roll pre- 
vents the cloth from slipping 
on the measuring roll. Figure 
1 shows such a device as ar- 
ranged for attachment to the 
frames or top of a machine by 
flat feet. In this case the nip- 
roll is of wood. Another form, 
shown in Figure 2, works in 
similar fashion, but has an iron 
nip-roll, and is arranged for attachment to upright posts. A 
third form, available when the nip-roll is for any reason objec- 
tionable, is shown in Figure 3. This device is especially used 
in woolen mills, where the goods to be measured are drawn 
through by hand. The measurer in this case is attached either 
to hangers or to posts. This form can be used not only where 
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the goods are drawn through by hand, but also where power or 
a distant machine furnishes the propelling force. 
All these measures are made in a great variety of form, as to 


the point at which the dial is placed or the part of a machine 
where the device is attached. But all have the dials nicke 
plated, either single, 
measuring 60, 75, or 
100 yards, or double, 
measuring 2600 or 
5100 yards. A simple 
push is all that is 
necessary to set the 
pointer at zero at the 
end of each roll. A 
clock dial measuring 
1000 yards is also fur- 
nished where de- 
sired. 
The data needed 
for the making of 


such a roll are as 
follows: Length of roll, circumference (% yard or yard), num- 


ber of yards to be registered, whether the dial is to be placed 
at the right or left end of the roll and above or below the 
shaft, whether the top of the roll turns toward or from a person 
facing the dial. Dials and 
worms are also obtainable to 
fit measuring rolls by giving 
in addition the size of the 
shaft to which the worm is to 
be fitted. 

It sometimes happens that 
the construction or situation 
of a machine makes any such 
arrangement of the dial im- 
practicable. In that case a 
pulley arrangement is availa- 
ble, with small belts to con- 
nect the dial in almost any 
convenient position. When absolute accuracy is required, an 
adjustable device can be obtained in which the variable diam- 
eter of an expansion pulley makes accuracy possible. Figure 
4 shows the way in which such a device is attached to a cal- 
ender rolling machine. This device is used in many factories 
where goods are sold by the piece without remeasuring. 

Sometimes it is desir- 
able to measure above 
5000 yards at once. To 
meet this demand a 
counting register (Fig- 
ure 5) is attachable to 
measuring rolls. This 
register serves for meas- 

, urements up to 100,000 
yards. 

Elastic fabrics are dif- 
ficult to measure except 
by special machines that 
are fitted with adjust- 
able tension, two forms 

of which are shown in Figures 6 and 7. In the simpler form 
shown in Figure 6, the tension is regulated by friction rods. 
Guide collars keep the ends of the rolls even, and the machine 
is adjusted to wind upon boards from four to nine inches wide 
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upon square bars, round rods or steel plates, which may be 
withdrawn when the roll is finished. The driving pulleys are 
eight inches in diameter, with a 2-inch face, and can be run 
at about 250 revolutions 
a minute, if desired. 
The register of measure- 
ment is on a dial set 
horizontally at the side 
of the machine and ope- 
rated by a worm on the 
shaft of the measuring 
roll. The standard sizes 
are two, for % and } 
goods. The former will 
take fabrics up to 27 
inches in width, while 
the other serves from 
that width up to 36 
inches. 

The more elaborate 
machine shown in Figure 7 is needed for winding and measur- 
ing fine and light fabrics. The tension arrangement is similar 
to that of the other machine, and the measuring is done sub- 
Stantially in the same 
way., A hand lever, re- 
inforced by a weight, 
holds the jaws in place 
and automatically ad- 
justs them to any slight 
variations in the length 
of the boards. Jaws are 
obtainable fitted for 
cardboards, paper tubes 
and all other devices in 
actual use, Machines of 
this type are built up to 
a width of 72 inches. 

The machines are so 
constructed that a plat- 
form containing the 
cloth to be measured 
and wound can be rolled underneath without preventing the 
operation of the treadle by which work is started and stopped. 
An unrolling frame with a large apron is used in some cases 
where the fabric to be measured comes in large rolls. In that 
way the tension arrangement, of the machine has entire con- 
trol of the feeding. 


TO MAKE RUBBER SHOES IN MUNICH. 
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HE Aktiengesellschaft Metzeler & Co. (Munich) have re- 
cently taken up the manufacture of rubber boots and 
shoes on a large scale. The product has been thorougly tested 
in their branch stores, as to fit and quality, during the past two 
years. The objective point, on entering into the shoe manu- 
facture, was to produce an article equal to the best imported 
brands. The large consumption of foreign made shoes is proof 
that a demand for German made goods of good quality exists 
in the market. The shoes made by Metzeler & Co. are cheaper 
than those of Russian manufacture, and _ higher priced than 
the other German manufactures. The firm will certainly be 
supported-“by the dealers in its endeavor to produce, at fair 
prices, shoes that can compete in every respect with foreign 
made goods.—Gummi-Zettung. The Metzeler firm now 
make rubber technical goods and asbestos goods. 
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**FICUS ELASTICA” AS A HOUSE PLANT. 
HE story of the Texas man who tried to sell to a rubber 
manufacturer a rubber plant which, on inquiry, proved to 
be located in the southwest corner of his parlor, has become a 
classic in the rubber trade. Nor was he alone in his belief that 
the ornamental plants that have become so,common in houses 
have a commercial value. One often hears the owners of such 
plants speculating on the amount of rubber that could be se- 
cured by cutting into them. No doubt the supposition is com- 
mon that somewhere in the world little ten-foot shrubs are cut 
down and by a more or less mysterious process turned into rub- 
ber. Or, on the other hand, it may be supposed that the plant 
is named not because it produces rubber, but because its leaves 
are elastic and rubbery in appearance. 

Such ideas make rubber men smile, but even those who know 
most about rubber manufacturing and who can grade crude 
rubber with the greatest accuracy, have somewhat hazy ideas 
about our familiar friend, the house rubber plant. One of the 
leading rubber importers of the United States is willing to wa- 
ger a good round sum that the common rubber plant is not Ficus 
elastica but Ficus australis. An investigation has been under- 
taken at various times and with various results, paragraphs hav- 
ing appeared stating that the plant is Ficws e/astica, and that it 
is not. 

The ‘only way to settle such a matter is to take it to the su- 
preme court and secure a definite statement of the characteris- 
tics which identify the species to botanists. A visit to the bo- 
tanical garden of Harvard University and consultation there of 
such works as Bailey’s “ Encyclopedia of Horticulture,” the 
“ Index Kewensis,” and Curtts's Botanical Magazine gives the 
following results: 

Ficus australis is a name not now recognized by botanists, 
the correct name of that species being Ficus Rubiginosa. The 
species is also called Ficus ferruginea. The tree is a native of 
Queensland, but the name awsfra/is means “ southern,” and 
not “ Australian.” If the name had been intended to indicate 
its Australian habitat it would have been Austra/iens?s, or per- 
haps Australie. Rubiginosa means “ reddish” and ferruginea, 
“rusty.” Both names refer to the reddish down that covers 
the under side of the leaves when young and that can be seen 
on the nerves of even the oldest leaves. The leaves of Ficus 
rubiginosa are never much more than four inches long and are 
marked by veins—not more than eight or ten pairs—which 
start nearly at right angles with the midrib, but recurve toward 
the base and end before reaching the margin. This plant is 
somewhat cultivated in conservatories, having been introduced 
to England by Sir Joseph Banks in 1789. 

Ficus elastica has \arger leaves than its cousin, glossy green 
all over on both sides. The leaves sometimes grow to the 
length of a foot. They are marked by many veins (fifty pairs 
or so) which run almost straight from midrib all the way to the 
margin, at right angles to the midrib. The leaves taper at the 
stem and have a sharp point at the tip, while those of Ficus 
rubiginosa have a rounded bottom and a blunt or even slightly 
indented tip. There is a variety of Ficus elastica (var. varie- 
gata) which has white or creamy edges. It is very beautiful, 
but is less popular than the standard variety because of its sus- 
ceptibility to attack by parasites. 

From what is written above it is evident that the rubber 
plant of our houses is the real thing, Ficus elastica—the rubber 
plant of India—modified by transference to the temperate zone. 
Here it does not grow toa height of 120 feet, and its arial roots 
and stately habit must be left to the imagination; but botani- 
cally it is thoroughly characteristic. 
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HOW RUBBER COMES FROM THE CONGO. 
W HY does so much India-rubber come out of the Congo 

Free State? In 1891, after the trade had been in ex- 
istence for several years, the output was only 179,696 pounds. 
In 1go1, there arrived at Antwerp alone 11,918,303 pounds of 
Congo rubber—a sixty-six-fold increase in ten years. The Con- 
go state has a large native population, but not of a character 
suited to the development of a great trade. The typical Con- 
golese are small sized, not especially strong or enduring, lacking 
vigor, and wearing out prematurely under their natural priva- 
tions and hardships; in many respects mentally like white 
children eight or ten years old, and with no inclination and lit- 
tle capacity to learn anything new; living in grass huts with- 
out furniture, going bareheaded and wearing only loin cloths, 
and with no thought of providing for to-morrow ; the men in- 
terested chiefly in warlike pursuits, leaving to their plural 
wives—obtained by barter—the greater part of any work to be 
done in providing habitations or food. ; 

Yet such as these— men, women, and children —ransack 
the dense forests of the Kasai and other 
great affluents of the Congo, to find here 
and there a Landolphia vine, which they 
destroy to obtain rubber, without any 
knowledge of what it is for or of its real 
value to the foreigner. Certainly no small 
inducement would lead hundreds of thou- 
sands of these simple forest folk to neglect 
their fighting and fishing and overcome 
their natural apathy to toil, to taRe up the 
strange business of gathering rubber and 
carrying it to market. Furniture and 
clothes and the like, such as are made 
for civilized people, would hardly appeal 
to them, money of any kind they could 
not use, and there is no evidence that 
these things are given to the natives in 
exchange for their rubber. 

The Congo Free State in 1901 exported 
products (mostly rubber) valued at $10,- 
097,680, and imported merchandise of the 
value of $4,620,410, the excess of exports 
being $5,477,270. That is, the exported 
commodities were worth more than twice 
as much as the goods sent up river to pay 
for them, But the imports included railway and telegraph ma- 
terials, steamers and other boats, iron buildings for military 
and trading stations, army and official supplies, and a lot of 
other things of no concern to the natives. For the latter there 
were cheap cloths, beads, trinkets, and the like—of trifling 
commercial value, compared with the millions of dollars worth 
of rubber gathered. If evidence is wanted of the low price of 
Congo rubber “ in first hands,” it is suggested in the gossip of 
the Brussels bourse, where the shares of the Belgian companies 
operating on the Congo are traded in. In July, 1900, a finan- 
cial paper there estimated that one of the companies had mar- 
keted, during the preceding six months, about 800 tons of rub- 
ber, at an average profit of 4 francs per kilogram [=35 cents 
per pound]. At any rate, the company referred to made a 
profit that year (mostly on rubber) of 487 per cent. and its 
shares were quoted on the bourse at sixty times their par value. 
There have been operations planned on the Congo with the 
dea of realizing a profit on rubber of 6 francs per kilogram 

=52% cents per pound]. Considering the high rate of trans- 
portation, it is clear that, with such profits for the traders, the 


THE SUPPRESSED CONGO BOOK. 


reward of the rubber collectors must be very meager. Then 
why do the natives gather so much of the stuff? 

The above considerations are not derived from a certain book 
now attracting attention in Europe,* but the book is noticed 
here because its authors assert so strongly and so circumstan- 
tially the truth of the rumors frequently heard in the past of 
atrocious cruelties practiced upon the natives by agents of the 
state and of the monopolistic concessionary companies. By 
way of introduction, the joint authors of this book, Captain 
Burrows and ex Lieutenant Canisius, point to their long service 
of the Congo state, and that of the latter subsequently with a 
trading company, both as a certificate of character and as proof 
of their opportunity for witnessing what they here describe. 
To sum up their testimony, the Congo natives do not “tumble 
over each other in their eagerness to bring in rubber,” but it is 
“a question between death by slaughter or starvation.” 

Canisius, who spent several years in the service of a Belgian 
trading company, gives a detailed account of the collection of 
rubber at one trading post, under a system which he asserts pre- 
vails throughout the state, and from which the next paragraph 
is condensed : 

There were in the vicinity of the post of 
N'Dobo a dozen villages, the people of 
which were obliged to bring in rubber 
every fifteen days. On these occasions 
the natives crowded into the post, each 
village in charge of an armed headman— 
from some other tribe—whose duty it was 
to insure the collection of the amount of 
rubber demanded. The natives carried 
small baskets, supplied by the post, and 
supposed to be full of rubber. They were 
grouped according to their villages, when 
the trading company’s agent, who had 
their names in a book, called the natives 
forward, first by villages, then individually. 
Each man had attached to his neck by a 
cord a zinc tag bearing a number corre- 
sponding with one in the agent’s book. 
As each basket was presented, the agent 
inspected the quantity of rubber it con- 
tained and paid the bearer, in pieces of 
brass wire about six inches long. The 
writer estimated that the rubber was paid 
for at the rate of less than a penny a 
pound, though its value in Europe was 2 or 3 shillings. Those 
natives who had brought in quantities which the agent deemed 
insufficient were ordered to one side, seized by native “ soldiers” 
attached to the post, thrown to the ground, and soundly flogged 
—25 or 50 or 100 lashes—with a heavy whip of hippopotamus 
hide. This proceeding was repeated until all the villages had 
been dealt with, when the natives started off for home, usually 
at a brisk trot, as if glad to escape with their lives. They, of 
course, carried with them their baskets and their brass wire, 
which they did not want but were forced to accept. The post 
manager had accumulated perhaps 1000 pounds of rubber, at a 
cost of about £4 [=$20], including presents to the chiefs and 
headmen. 

Thus was rubber “ gathered” twice each month at N'Dobo. 
So many brass wires for so much rubber; so many lashes for 
what might be lacking—and all governed by the agent’s judg- 
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* The Curse of Central Africa, By Captain Guy Burrows. With Which is 
Incorporated A Campaign Amongst Cannibals. By Edgar Canisius. London: 
R. A. Everett & Co, Limited. 1903. [Cloth. 8vo. Pp. xtu4 Price 
125. 6d.) 
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ment, without anything being weighed. At some posis, it is 
asserted, the agents have entrusted to the headmen merchandise 
to be exchanged for rubber, but the headmen usually appro- 
priated the goods to their own use, taking the rubber without 
any payment whatever. Some such headmen had thus become 
able to own dozens of wives and many slaves. 

According to the same author, the victims of this system 
have to search far and wide for the rubber vines. One having 
been found, the native first attacks it near the ground, and after 
no more sap can be gained there, he climbs into the supporting 
trees, often remaining on the lofty perches all day, and sometimes 
sleeping and falling to the ground, witha fatal result. Too fre- 
quent tapping soon kills the vines, when the natives of one dis- 
trict invade another, the people of which may be themselves 
hard pressed to find rubber, causing constant quarrels and worse 
disturbances. As a result of the enforced labor—every village 
being required to supply definite amounts of rubber—it is 
asserted that in many places the natives have ceased to grow 
any food, for the lack of time, but now live “ like wild beasts in 
the forest, subsisting on roots, and ants and other insects.” 

But half of the horrors in this book are not even hinted at 
above—how refractory natives are tortured, mutilated, and even 
put to death, and whole villages destroyed, for no better reason 
than that their people have not brought in enough rubber. 
Far this whole condition of affairs the authors of “ The Curse 
of Central Africa” indict the Belgian government—the real 
power in the Congo Free State—-under whose rule the best rub- 
ber districts are completely monopolized. “ Neither in the 
Domaine Privé,” says this book, “ which includes nearly all the 
rubber producing regions n-t gifted away, for considerations, 
to the concessfonaires, nor in the territories handed over to the 
latter, can an independent trader buy a pound of rubber or an 
ounce of ivory, or sell a spoonful of beads or an ounce of brass 
wire. The state fixes the prices of the products which the na- 
tives are compelled, at the mouth of the Albini [rifle], to bring 
to its posts; and it is scarcely necessary to add that the price 
so fixed is absurdly near to nothing. The close relation of the 
state to the companies is shown in the fact that the former 
holds half the shares in many of the latter, sharing in the large 
profits. Besides, the natives must pay a head tax “in kind,” 
which makes the government itself a large handler of rubber.* 

The statements in this book are stoutly denied in Belgium. 
Before it was printed in London steps were taken by certain 
persuns mentioned in the manuscript to prevent their names 
from appearing in the book, and already libel suits against the 
authors and publishers are pending in the English courts. It 
may be, therefore, that the facts will thus be brought to light. 
Meanwhile the book has been withdrawn from the trade. As 
for the authors, they take pains to prove that they were not 
discharged by the Congo state, but served their full enlisted 
terms, and even entertained suggestions with regard to con- 
tinuing in the service. It would have been better for their 
reputations as men, if, after such experiences as they report, 
they had resigned their offices. Their book would then have 


commanded more respect. 
*The budget of the Congo Free State for tygo3 includes an item of 16,440,000 
francs [=$ 4,172,920] of taxes to be paid by the natives “in kind,” most of which 


will be rubber 





OcTAVE J. A, COLLET writes to the Journal d'’ Agriculture 
Tropicale reporting the recent shipment from Borneo of 60,- 
ooo Gutta-percha plants, of which 20,000 were for Dr. Preuss, 
director of the German botanic garden at Victoria, in Kamerun, 
and the remainder for the Belgian companies “ Abir,” “ Lo- 
mani,” “ Luki,” and “ Lukula ” for planting in the Congo state. 
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LITERATURE OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


N a previous mention of the Brussels journal, /ndustrie et 
Commerce et du Gutta Percha, it was referred to as the 
second of its class to appear in the French language, whereas 
it really was first to become public. This is a handsome 
appearing journal, published each month, and, in addition 
to practical articles on the industries indicated by its title, 
it contains much original matter of merit relating to the 
sources of the raw material, particularly in the countries in 
which Belgian and French capital is interested. The March 
issue treats of a new vulcanizing press, rubber reclaiming pro- 
cesses, the drying of washed rubber, and atechnical description 
of an important Landolphia species, besides minor articles and 
a full review of the crude rubber market. Many of these arti- 
cles are credited to other journals, but they appear here for the 
first time in a form available for those whose reading is con- 
fined to French, 

No. 3 of Le Moniteur du Caoutchouc (Brussels) is devoted 
mainly to topics bearing upon raw Caoutchouc and its sources, 
of which the one which will appeal most to manufacturers is a 
table of shrinkages of Congo sorts, by the conductor of the 
journal, M. Van den Kerchhove. The first installment appears 
of an article on rubber collection on the Kasai river, in the 
Congo state. 

- IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 

Nore sur les Lianes du Laos. By Dr. C. Spire. Bulletin Econom- 
igue, Hanoi. V-12 (December, 1902.) Pp. 853-861. 

La Culture des Plantes a Caoutchouc en Nouvelle Guinee. By. W. 
Kolbe. [From Der Tropenpfantser. ViUl-2]= Revue des Cultures Colon- 
iales, Paris. XIUI-121 (March 20, 1903) Pp. 176-179. 

Ule’s Expedition nach den Kautschuk Gebieten des Amazonstromes. 
By Ernst Ule. [Third installment; relates to Hevea species on the 
river Jurua ]=/Votiss/att des Konigliche Botanischen Gartens und Mu- 
seums zu Berlin. III-30 (March 15, 1903). Pp. 224 237. 

Rendement de |’ //evea sur le Rio Beni. By Paul Cibot. [Continued ; 
details of yield from tapping in various quarters ]=/ournal d Agricul- 
ture 1ropicale, Paris. I1I-2t (March 31, 1903.) Pp. 67 70. 

Le Funtumia elastica ou ** Silk Rubber” du Lagos. By Emil De 
[Considerations favorable to its culture in West Africa. ] 
XII-122 (April 5, 7903.) Pp. 


Wildeman. 
= Revue des Cultures Coloniales, Paris. 
193°196. 

Landolphia Klainei (Pierre). By Emil De Wildeman, |Description 
of an interesting rubber yielding species found in the Congo Free State. | 
=/ndustrie et Commerce du Caoutchouc et la Guttapercha, Brussels. 1-3, 
March, 1903. Pp. 57 60. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

HAND BOOK OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. Compiled by H. 
Conway Belfield, British Resident at Selangor. London: Edward Stan- 
ford, [1903.] [8vo. Pp. 1v+170+plates and maps. Price, 2 shillings 6 pence.] 

A VERY practical work, full of information for all classes 
likely to be interested in the progress of and the opportunities 
for work and investment in a region, the great development of 
which, under British rule, was referred to in this journal last 
month, in an article on rubber cultivation. Numerous refer- 
ences to India-rubber and Gutta-percha appear in the book. 
There are maps of the Federated States as a whole and of the 
states separately, and several good views from photographs. 


A HANDBOOK OF PERU FOR INVESTORS AND IMMIGRANTS, WITH 
a Description of the Central Route (region of the Pichis.) [ramo. Pp. 54+ 
plates and maps.]) 


THIs is a translation into English, from an official publication 
issued at Lima, by Sejior F. A. Pezet, secretary of the Peruvian 
legation at Washington, where copies can be obtained on ap- 
plication, It treats in part of the rubber resources of Peru, 
with photographs of rubber extracting processes, and includes 
the regulations governing concessions of rubber lands. 
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RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


THE UNITED STATES PATENT RECORD. 
IssUEPD MARCH 3, 1903. 


O. 721,722. Stopper [and nipple combined] for nursing bottles. 
William H. Morton, Portland, Maine. 

721,813. Life preserver. Icilius W. Maccolini, Long Island, New 
York. 

721,948. Doll [of elastic and inflatable material, with sound producing 
device]. William A. Gay, Terryville, Connecticut. 

721,963. [Hollow rubber] pad for hernial belts. Florentin Matuchet, 
Paris, France. 

721,985. Hose coupling. Absalom B. Wells, Washington, D. C. 

722,013. Fountain pen. Robert A. Hamilton, Brooklyn, New York. 

722,164. Fastening device for [solid rubber] vehicle tires. Frank P. 
Stone, Chicago, Illinois. 


IssUED MARCH 10, 1903. 


722,337. Elastic tread horseshoe. Herbert D, Traveller, Chicago, II 
linois. 

722,339. Protecting band for pneumatic tires [inserted between air 
tube and outer cover]. John Wheeldon, Sheffield, England. 

722,350. Teething nipple [consisting of an elastic bulb, elongated at 
oneend]. Frank B. Anderson, Davenport, Iowa. 

722,352. Weather strip. Leo A. Bartel, Sidney, Ohio. 

722,376. Pneumatic tire. Joseph G. Moomy, Erie, Pennsylvania, 

722,377. Pneumatic tire. Joseph G. Moomy, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

722,459. Tire for vehicles [Made by applying to a mandrel in the form 
of a closed ring alternate layers of unvulcanized rubber and a suit- 
able braided fabric, and vulcanizing the whole.] Oscar Schaefer, 
London, England. 

722,596. Bottle stopper head [involving a rubber gasket]. 
Limbach, New York city. 

722,600. Pneumatictire. Edwin Midgley, London, England. 

722,612. Tire for wheels of road vehicles Berne Nadall, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, England. 


George 


IsSUED MARCH 17, 1903. 
722,819. Syringe. William M. Decker, Buffalo, New York. 
722,822. Mechanism for manufacturing rubber shoes. Henry J. 
Doughty, Providence, Rhode Island, assignor to Atlantic Rubber 
Shoe Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


722,823. Foxing for rubber boots and shoes. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

722,944. Process of devulcanizing gums [by dissolving the same in 
vacuo in phenol and distilling the phenol]. Paul H. J. Chautard 
and Henri Kessler, Paris, France. 

723,042. Valve for syringes, atomizers, etc. Silas Schwerin, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey, assignor to Hardman Rubber Co. 

723,057. Method of manufacturing pneumatic tires. Uzziel P. Smith, 
Chicago, Illinois, assignor to Frank A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio. 

723,112. Fountain pen. Paul E. Wirt, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

723,113. Fountain pen. Paul E, Wirt, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Henry J. Doughty, 


IssUED MARCH 24, 1903. 

723,292. Toy [of inflatable material, with sound producing device]. 
Herman Metzger, Chicago, Illinois. 

723,299. Armor for pneumatic tires. Harry Parsons, London, Eng- 
land. 

723,301. Seamless rubber glove. Jacob Pfeiffer, Akron, Ohio. 

723,316. Tire fastener. George E. Rumrill, Carrollton, Illinois. 

723,366. Vehicle tire [pneumatic, with metal protector]. William Clapp, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

723,442. Foot pad [for horses]. 
linois. 

723,606. Foot ball. William S. Jacobs, assignor to one half to Wil- 
liam E. Waterman, both of Malden, Massachusetts. 

723,726. Feuntain pen. George W. Perks and Frederick C. Thacker, 
Birmingham, England. 

723,735. Massage appliance | with cup shaped rubbers of elastic mate- 
rial]. Torsten Schillberg, Glasgow, Scotland. 


William J. Conway, Chicago, II- 


IssUED MARCH 31, 1903. 


723,876. Rubber fabric for heels or the like. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Michael A. Kennedy, 


Anson R. Spear, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
[A tire sheath with attaching beads and a 
Pardon W. Tillinghast, Cranston, Rhode 


723,938. Golf ball. 

723,945. Pneumatic tire. 
fim adapted therefor. ] 
Island. 

724,122. Horseshoe. Thomas C, Octigan and William Peacock, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

724,157. Tire detacher. Alva W. Blanchard, assignor to one half to 
William H. C. Leverich, both of New York city. 

724,289. Hot water bag. John H. Holt, Washington, D. C, 

724,295. Pneumatic tire cover. Lewis Johnstone, Prestwich, assignor 
to the Radax Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, Warrington, England. 

724,324. Hose coupling [for fire hose.] Edward T. Parsons, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


(Norge.—Printed copies of specifications of United States patents may be or 
dered from Tue INDIA RusBER WORLD offices at 10 cents each, postpaid.) 


THE BRITISH PATENT RECORD. 
[* Denotes Applications from the United States.] 
APPLICATIONS—19g03. 

1,792. T. Percival and J. Smith, Liverpool. Elastictire and apparatus 
for attaching the same. Jan. 26. 

1,79y. E. A. Stretton, Birmingham. 
cycles. Jan. 26, 

1,802. J. Lees, Manchester. 

1,848. J. E. Spagoletti, London. 

1,882. W.G. Brett, Parkstone, Dorset. 
Jan. 27. 

1,914. Marie Manuel, Glasgow. Pneumatic tire for cycles and vehicles. 
Jan. 27. 

1,951. J.D. Roots, York road, London. Rubber tire. 

1,970. A. J. Moseley, Southampton buildings, London, 
hicles. Jan. 27. 

2,022. §S. J. Lilley and T. P. Bucton, Leicester. Method of construc- 
tion of cushion and solid rubber tires. Jan. 28. 

2041. A. E. Moore and A. Darch, 55, Chancery lane, London. 
silient tire. Jan. 28. 

2,049. A. B, Dexter, 15, Seething lane, London. 
ball. Jan. 28. 

2,073. A. Prinzhorn, Finsbury, London. Pneumatic tire for motor. 
(Continental Caoutchouc- und Guttapercha-Compagnie, Hanover, 
Germany.) Jan. 28. 

2,058. E. J. Cleburne, 55, Chancery lane, London. 
Jan 28. 

2,129. H. Rudge and W. Cook, St. Helens. Pneumatic tire. Jan. 29. 

2,165. C. H. Gray, 111, Hatton garden, London, Golf ball. Jan. 29. 

2,181. E. Midgley, 173 Fleet street, London. Non slipping bands 
for pneumatic tires. Jan. 29. 

2,313. A. Castle and W. E. Gray, 27, Chancery lane, London. 
ball. Jan. 30. 

2,345. J. Stungo, Glasgow. 
wheels, Jan. 31. 

2,351. H. Markus and E. T. Whitelow, Manchester. 
in the manufacture of insulating material for wires. 

2,383. E. Duerr, Southampton buildings, London. 
vehicles. Jan. 31. 

2,398. C T. Kingzett, Southampton buildings, London, 
making golf balls. Jan. 31. 

2,409. H. Seddon, Manchester. Pneumatic tire. Feb. 2. 

2,593. Rt. Hon. Hubert John, Earl Cairns, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Lon- 
don. Pneumatictire. Feb. 3. 

*2,603. H. J. Haddan, Strand, London. Self sealing pneumatic tire. 
(J. W. Blodgett, United States). Feb. 3. 

2,618. P. E. Roberts, Manchester. Heel pad for boots. 

2,623. H. J. B. Readman and H. Readman, Glasgow. 
to rubber tires to prevent side slipping. Feb. 4. 

2,634. E.C. Pope-Sadler, 63, Bishopsgate street, London. 
to prevent side slipping. Feb. 4. 

2,662. H.G. Hoyos, 81, High Holborn, London. 
tree. Feb. 4. 

2,663. J. Hall, Strand, London. Pneumatic tire. Feb. 4. 

2,692. J. W. O. Walker, and the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Lon- 
don. Improvements in gloves. Feb. 4. 
2,695. O. D. Lucas, 39, Victoria street, London. 

and substitute for ebonite. Feb. 4. 


Pneumatic tire for motors and 


Tire for motor cars, Jan. 26. 
Electrical insulators. Jan. 26. 
Tire for vehicles and cycles. 


Jan. 27. 
Tire for ve- 


Re- 


Rubber cored golf 


Pneumatic tire. 


Golf 


Method of securing rubber tires to 
Improvement 
Jan. 31. 


Elastic tire for 


Method of 


Feb. 4. 
Attachment 


Tire tread 


Inflatable boot 


Insulating materia 
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2,706. J. Hodkinson, Manchester. Means for laying hose across 
thoroughfares without interrupting traffic. Feb. 5. 

2,734. E. W. Wooders, Manchester. Rubber heels and soles for 
boots. Feb. 5. 

2,760, G. Evans and J. Holmes, 55, Chancery lane, London. 
matic tree for boots and inflating valves therefor. Feb. 5. 

T. Belvoir. 82, Mark lane, London. Elastic exercising appara- 

Feb. 5. 

2,°95. O. Betts, ret, Hatton garden, London. Pneumatic tire. Feb. 5. 

2,804. K. Geiser and H. Kerhli, 40, Chancery lane, London. Tena- 
cious elastic substance and method of producing the same. Feb. 5. 

2,898. P. A. Martin and D. A. Martin, Birmingham. Elastic tire. 
Feb. 7. 

2,899. P. A. Martin and D. A. Martin, Birmingham. 
manufacturing elastic tires. Feb. 7. 

2,939. C. H. Gray, t11, Hatton garden, London. 
the vulcanization of rubber. Feb. 7. 

2,939. W. Sumner, Birmingham. Inner tube for pneumatic tires. 
Feb. 9. 

3,002. A. Cook, Quinton, near Birmingham. Pneumatic sealing de- 
vice for pneumatic tires and air tubes. Feb. 9. 

3,006. T. Stewart, Glasgow. Golf ball. Feb. 9. 

3,089. E. B. Killen, Belfast. Solid rubber tire. 

3,176. L. E. Amedroz, Southampton buildings, London. 
Feb. to, 

3,230. J. H. Roger, Glasgow. Golf ball. Feb. 11. 

3,254. C. A. Hunton, Mansion House Chambers, London. Means 
of preventing skidding of rubber tires and puncturing of pneumatic 
tiyes. Feb. 11. 

3,255. W. M. Edwards, 82, Mark lane, London. 
Feb. 11. 

3,398. C. Challiner, Manchester. Pneumatic tire for motors, feb. 13. 

3,411. N. Hill and the Coventry Chain Co., Limited, Coventry. 
Wheel tire. Feb. 13. 

3,452. C. H. Gray, t11, Hatton garden, London. 
vulcanizing rubber. Feb. 13. 

3,485. W. F. Reid, Lincoln’s Inn fields, London [the inventor of 
**Velvril”]. Material for a substitute for leather, rubber, etc. 
Feb. 13. 

3,504. J. Henderson, Glasgow. Golf ball. 

3,639. O. Kimmel and H. Kimmel, London. 
pneumatic tires. Feb, 16. 

3,664. A. J. W. Curry, Kimberley, South Africa. 
patches on tire inner tubes. Feb. 16. 

3,751. W. W. Pilkington and W. R. Ormandy, Liverpool. Improve- 

ments in weighting material for the manufacture of linoleum, rub- 
ber, etc. Feb. 17. 

3,809. T.S. Forbes, Glasgow 

3,907. W.G. Tarbet, Chiswick, London. 

3,950. C. J. Watts, 33, Cannon street, London. 
and cycles. Feb. 19. 

4,003. W. Swain and L. H. Swain, Keighly. Pneumatic tire. Feb. 20. 

4,022. J. M. Benzie, Glasgow. Composition for stopping punctures 
in tires. Feb. 20, 

4,135. M. Purser, Jr., Carlow, Ireland. Non skidding tread for pneu 
matic tires. Feb. 21. 

4,182. K. Gray, t11, Hatton garden, London. 
facture of golf balls. Feb. 21. 


Pneu- 


2,766. 
tus. 


Method of 


Improvement in 


Feb. to. 
Golf ball. 


Tire for vehicles. 


Improvement in 


Feb. 14. 
Means for repairing 


Pressing webb 


Rubber tile and like flooring. Feb. 25. 
Pneumatic tire. Feb. 25. 
Tire for motor cars 


Presses for the manu- 


PATENTS GRANTED. 


[AssTRactep In THE OrrictaL JouRNAL, Faervary 4, 1903.) 

20,253 (1901). Golf ball. C. H. Gray (of the India-Rubber, Gutta- 
Percha, and Telegraph Works Co., Limited), London. 

20,293 (1901). Hoof pad. G. E. Heyl-Dia, Warrington. 

*20,296 (1901). Golf ball [Gutta- percha core in celluloid shell ; for bil- 
liard balls, in hard rubber shell]. EE. Kempshall, Boston, United 
States. 

20,311 (1901). 
of the cover]. 

*20,440 (Ig01). 
States. 


Pneumatic tire [relates to weaving of the fabric lining 
F. Reddaway, Manchester. 
Horseshoe pad. C. P. Wilder, Chicago, United 
[AssTractep tn THE OrrictaL JouRNAL, Fepruary 11, 1903.) 
20,503 (1901). Pneamatic tire [with rim having steel rings to engage in 
grooves in the reénforced edges of the outer cover to prevent creep- 
ing]. C. Challiner, Manchester. 


20,525 (Igor). Engine packing. KR. Forsyth, London. 
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*20,636 (1901). Pneumatic or solid tire [attached to the wheel by 
means of sectional plates which are held in position by transverse 
bolts]. C. A. Pettie and E. C. Pettie, Brooklyn, New York, 
United States. 

20,742 (1901). Pneumatic tire [with chain attached to the cycle fork, 
to lie against the tread to remove tacks and the like]. H. Fleming, 
Paris, France. 

{[AesrrRactep tn THe Orriciat Journat, Fesrvary 18, 1903-] 

*20,899 (1901). Solid rubber vehicle tire. W. H. St. John, Brooklyn, 
New York, United States. 

20,939 (tgot). Pneumatic tire [having embedded within the outer cover 
a strip of chain mail]. E. Midgley, London. 

81,087 (1901). Solid rubber vehicle tire. G.C. Marks, London. (Con- 
solidated Rubber Tire Co., Jersey City, New Jersey, United 
States.) 

(ApsTRactep in THE OrrictAL JouRNAL, Fesruary 25, 1903.] 


.400 (1go1). Pneumatic tire [with the outer cover ‘provided with a 
continuous row of smiall metal pieces on the inside]. J. Wheeldon. 
Sheffield. 

,§08(1g01). Inhaler [designed also for use as a syringe, by the at- 
tachment of a rubber bulb]. T. Kautz, Bad Reichenall, Germany. 

568 (1901). Heels and soles for boots. J. Morrison, Cheshire. 

691 (tgor). Solid rubber tire [provided with a backing formed by 
vulcanizing on layers of canvas wider than the tread part, whereby 
lateral ribs are formed on which rest wire hoops adapted to be 
sprung over the edges of the rim to hold the tire in channel]. A 
MacMahon, New York, United States. 

.925 (1901). Pneumatic tire [having a secondary air tube within the 
the ordinary tube, which can be inflated through a separate valve 
should the latter become punctured]. E. H. Barlow and A. F. 
Wafdy, London. 

,964 (1901). Pneumatic tire [relates to detachably connecting to- 
gether the ends of the airtube]. A. Brown, Surrey. 


THE GERMAN PATENT RECORD. 
PATENTS GRANTED.—1I903. 

140,611 (Class 394). Process for manufacturing elastic molds. Mrs. 
Heinrich Loewy, Berlin, and Phil. Penin Gummiwaaren-Fabrik 
Akt.-Ges., Leipsiz-Plagwitz. Feb. 25. 

140,946 (Cl. 71a). Heel for shoe constructed to allow of interchange- 
able lifts. Johannes Klumpp, Strassburg, Alsace. March 11. 


141,210 (Cl. 39a). Process for making rubber syringes. Schlesische 
Gummiwaaren-Fabriken, Gustav Eichler, Breslau. March 11. 


DEsIGN PATENTS GRANTED |[GEBRAUCHSMUSTER]. 


Man’s vest with woven rubber band extending from 


193,092 (Class 34). 
Georg. Goetz, Leipsiz- 


the watch-pocket to back-buckling strips. 
Neustadt. Feb. 25. 

193,043 (Cl. 30d). Elastic abdominal support. 
Stuttgart. Feb. 25. 

193.399 (Cl. 30¢). Teething ring previded with buttcn for attaching 
rubber nipple. C. Brose, Christiania, Norway. Feb. 25. 

193,356 (Cl. 63¢). Automobile tires consisting of spiral steel band cov- 
ered with rubber. G. E. Junius, Paris, France. Feb. 25. 

193,823 (Cl. 63¢). Compressed air rubber tires combined with one or 
more annular furrows or ridges. Edmund Troast, Hamburg. 
March 4. 

194,366 (Cl. 21c). Insulating band of vulcanized rubber combined with 
a thin layer of non vulcanized rubber. Siemens & Halske Akt.-Ges., 
Berlin. March 11. 

194,031 (Cl. 452). Elastic insertion plates, diminishing wedge shaped 
from heel to toe, for horseshoes. Carl Zingelman, Berlin. March it. 

194,073 (Cl. 83a). Rubber covering for knob and bow of watches with 
protective cases. Alphonse Loyson, Strassburg. March 11. 

194,438 (Cl. 154). Hand stamp, with an elastic insert containing air 
channels fixed between the handle and the type plate. Deutsche 
Verwerthungs-Societit. G. m. b. H., Berlin. March 18, 

194,567 (Cl 30¢). Irrigators of soft rubber or rubber covered fabric in 
oval or rectangular tin boxes. Franz Neupert, Berlin. March 11. 

194,845 (Cl. 30¢). Combination of rubber cords and woolen threads 
woven into strips or bands for cold compresses, having provision 
for fastening attached to cloth. Mrs. H. S. Roesener, Calbe. 
March 18. 

194,746 (Cl. 63¢). Pneumatic tire with metallic shoe of sectional pieces 
radially fastened uponit. A. M. Levy. Moscow, Russia. March 18. 


Wilh. Julius Teufel. 


APFLICATION, 


Penholder combined with an elastic core as a sup- 


16,196 (Class 704). 
Ernst Fischer, Vienna, Austria. Feb. 25. 


port for pen. 
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THE DOUGHTY RUBBER SHOE MACHINE. 


United States patent office to Henry J. Doughty, a 

most interesting patent [No. 722,822] for a mechanism 

for the manufacture of rubber shoes, which patent was 
assigned to the Atlantic Rubber Shoe Co. (Trenton, New Jer- 
sey). To the few persons who have seen the Doughty machines 
it will be recognized as one of the basic patents under which 
the company is working, and for which application was filed 
back in 1901. There are eleven claims which describe, in brief, 
“a mold for making rubber shoes by interior pressure consist- 
ing of outer movable parts and an interior part forming a work- 
ing support, provided with an air inlet and. adapted to co- 
operate with the outer parts to compress the work and form an 
air tight joint,” which is the first claim exactly as it was 
allowed. 

The second claim describes the manner of securing the shoe 
in its expanded condition. 
The third coversthe sole mold 
and the two side molds for 
forming the sides and upper of 
the shoe, and the work support 
in combination with means for 
moving the side molds in op- 
posite directions to open the 
top of the molds and facilitate 
the insertion of the work. 
The fourth claim describes the 
combination with a four part 
mold, the abutments adjust- 
ably secured to the form and 
rods connecting the abutments 


[J NDER date of March 17, 1903, there was issued by the 





to the molding of the work by its being placed between unyield- 
ing surfaces and an elastic air pressure, and the seventh to 
means whereby the margin of the shoe is clamped between rigid 
surfaces so that the air under pressure may not escape. The 
eighth claim covers the beveled ribs in the mechanism which 
while they close the side molds act at the same time to raise the 
sole mold. 

In claim number nine the inside part forming an air inlet and 
a margin to support the work is mentioned. Number ten treats 
the combination of the work support and certain surfaces 
whereby parts in the shoe may be pressed between the rigid 
part of the work support and the mold, while in number eleven 
the description is ‘a mold for forming rubber shoes by interior 
pressure, an inside part consisting of a perforated hollow last 
having an air inlet.” 

The illustrations which accompany the official specification 
are eleven in number. Of 
these the most interesting to 
the casual reader is a skeleton 
view of the machine itself, 
which shows the parts of the 
mold closed around the shoe, 
the hand lever for opening and 
shutting the parts, and the 
steam and air inlets, and this 
is repeated on this page. The 
other two illustrations here- 
with show the perforated last 
in position and the sole plate. 

It goes without saying that 
the detailed description ofa 
machine such as is found in 





and forming the sliding sup- 
ports of the two sides of the 
mold together with a toggle 
jointed mechanism and hand 








patent specifications needs 
considerable imagination to 
spur One to construct and oper- 








lever whereby the mold may 
be opened or closed by one 
movement of the hand lever. In the fifth claim is described a 
combination with the work support, the sides of the mold and 
the sole mold, of chambered side blocks and chambered block 
for supporting the sole mold and of means for operating the 
side block and lifting the sole block. The sixth claim relates 
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PERFORATED LAST IN MACHINE. 


nine : - — 
FORMING AND CURING PRESS. 


ate mentally from such a 

source. It is, therefore, inter- 
esting to know in this connection a few more facts about this 
most interesting mechanism. The machine itself is a marvel 
of simplicity and effectiveness. It is small, compact, and oper- 
ated very easily by the moving of the hand lever to right and 
left. What its exact dimensions are, the writer does not know, 
but the workman standing in front of it can reach any part and 
its simplicity is such that one would say there was little likeli- 
hood of its ever getting out of order. It is not only a forming 


press but a cur- —_ (at 


ing press as 
well, as the [ 

chambers re-_ |} ao il 
ferred to in the } 4 
claimsare fitted 
to receive live 
steam, and the iit 
side molds and 
sole plate being 
placed in posi- 
tion against 
these heated 
chambers are in a very short time, hot enough to vulcanize rub- 
ber surfaces.' ,It is understood that in practical use the machines 
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SOLE PLATE. 
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will be made in three sizes, the largest being for boots, and the 
middle size for heavy overs, and the smallest for light goods. In 
the experimental work as showing the range of the machine both 
light and heavy goods were made on the smaller of the three 
machines. Part of the completed equipment for the battery of 
these machines, would be high pressure boilers giving dry 
steam, air compressors for the air pressure, and some minor de- 
vices and mechanisms for which patents have already been 
taken out, 
VICTOR TIRE MACHINE AND 
BRAZING OUTFIT. 
A VERY 
device for applying solid rubber 


simple and speedy 
tires to carriage wheels is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
To begin, the device is made 
wholly of metal, is light and sub- 
stantial, and yet, as may easily 
be seen, occupies very little room. 
It is operated wholly by hand 
and requires but little effort to 
work it. In addition to this, the 
work is quickly and perfectly per- 

Another valuable feature 
the that the 


whole of it isin one mechanism 


formed 
about machine is 
and does not require the transfer- 
ence of the wheel from one part 
to another in applying the tire. 
For the brazing apparatus a hydro- 
is used, together 
All of 


the machine parts are numbered 


carbon torch 


with brass lined sleeves. 
so that any missing part can be 
easily duplicated. The machine 
has been most thoroughly tested 
and is built by those who not only 
manufacture the tires but whose 


every interest lies in the line of 
careful fitting which is always an 
assistance to long life and dura- 
bility Victor Rubber Tire Co. 


Springfield, Ohio.| 


THE STAR ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTER. 
THe INDIA RusBER WORLD has already given considerable 
space to various mechanisms used chiefly in rubber clothing 
factories for the cutting of 
cloth. Some of these were 


electric and some were 


power cutters. A new 


type which is here illus- 
trated is known asthe “Star 
Electric Cutter.” It is 14 
inches in height and weighs 
35 pounds, It is capable of 
cutting any thickness of 
cloth up to 3% inches and 
any width or length. A 
valuable feature of the cut- 
ter is the fact that it is per- 
fectly that 
goods on any of the cutting 
room tables can be cut with it. This is a valuable feature, as it 


obviates the folding of the goods and the carrying tothe machine. 


portable, so 
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The construction of the machine is simple and practical. The 
motor is mounted high, so as not to interfere with the goods 
while in use. The machine is also fitted throughout with ball 
bearings, in itself a most valuable feature. Asa rule the machine 
is used on a maple table, but any ordinary table with a smooth 
top will do. The motor is wound for | 10 to 220 volts (straight cur- 
rent) and consumes about 10 cents worth of currenta day. Each 
machine is fitted with its own incandescent lamp. In order to 
keep a perfect cutting edge, grinders are attached and can be 
brought into contact with the knife inan instant. [Wolf Elec- 
tric Promoting Co., No. 810 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio.] 





A USEFUL ‘*RUBBER CODE.” 

“T° HE new “ Rubber Code,” reference to which has been 

made already in these pages, is now being distributed, 
and it appears to us to fulfill all the promises made in advance 
by its publishers. The advantage of the use of codes in send- 
ing cablegrams is so marked that it is estimated that 90 per 
cent. of all oversea despatches transmitted to-day are in code 
words, and that without the use of codes the 213,000 miles of 
cables now in existence would be sadly inadequate to the com- 
mercial needs of the world. The need of codes first appealed to 
business men in respect to cablegrams, on account of the high 
cost of the service, but as the aggregate of messages by land 
lines must represent a much larger annual expenditure, the use of 
codes for commercial telegrams is rapidly growing in apprecia- 
tion, The advantage of this new book is that over 22,000 words 
have been selected, each representing the name of an article in 
the rubber trade, and in addition some detail of dimension or 
other description, so that a single code word may be used in 
place of half a dozen or more ordinary words. To take a single 
instance, eight of the large pages of the code are devoted to Rub- 
ber Tubing, with the result that 156 different descriptions of tu- 
bing are listed, any one of which, of any desired internal diame- 
ter, may be indicated bya single word. Not only are descriptions 
of goods thus coded, but very many trade names and brands, 
so that it would scarcely be possible for a dealer or consumer 
to desire an article of rubber goods for which a designation can- 
not be found in this compilation, In addition, a single word 
may be used for shipping directions, for inquiries for prices, and 
for various other purposes which will readily suggest them- 
selves to those who have been accustomed to use the telegraph, 
either in ordering goods or in responding to orders. This 
book, while issued as “Supplement A” to the “ Western Union 
Telegraphic Code"”—a work in wide use—‘*for Phrases Con- 
cerning Belting, Hose, India-rubber and Gutta-percha Me- 
chanical Goods, Boots and Shoes, Asbestos, and Other Steam 
Packings, &c.,” is not confined in its usefulness to owners of the 
Western Union Code, but is adapted for use in connection with 
other standard codes. It is also designed for all English speak- 
ing countries, and embraces descriptions of rubber goods pecu- 
liar to Great Britain, as well as those the use of which is con- 
fined to the United States. It embraces, among other things, 
the registered telegraphic addresses of rubber manufacturers 
and merchants in the United States and Canada, Great Britain, 
and the leading continental countries. The new Code has al- 
ready been widely commended by rubber men. [International 
Cable Directory Co., No. 17 State street, New York, and Salis- 
bury House, London wall, London, E. C.] 





THE inspector of mines of Canada reports a marked devel- 
opment in asbestos mining in the region of which Thetford, near 


Sherbrooke, is the center, 
over $1,000,000. 


The output last year amounted to 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD. 


CHARLES A. HOYT. 


HARLES ALBERT HOYT, long well known in the hard 
rubber trade, died on April 18 at Pasadena, California, 
where he had beeu visiting his son, in his sixty-fourth year. 
He was born in Burlington, Vermont, in 1839, his father being 
the late Rev. William Hoyt, who leftthe Protestant Episcopal 
ministry to become a Roman Catholic priest, and was attached 
to St. Ann's Church, in New York, at the time of his death in 
1883. The Rev. Mr. Hoyt was for a time editor of the Bur- 
lington Sentinel. Charles A, Hoyt was a graduate from the 
University of Vermont and from Georgetown College. In 1861 
he entered the em- 
ploy of the India 
Rubber Comb Co. 
at College Point, 
New York, which 
owned and con- 
trolled the Good- 
year hard rubber 
patents, and in 
1872 he became a 
member of the 
company, with the 
office of treasurer, 
which he held up 
to the merger of 
the company with 
the American 
Hard Rubber Co. 
in1898. Mr. Hoyt 
was a man of capa 
city and took a 
deep interest in 
the business of the 
company. As one of his surviving associates says, the officers 
of the company, whatever their titles, worked together with 
a common purpose in the promotion of its business, like so 
many partners in a firm. Mr. Hoyt’s most direct interest, 
however, was in promoting the sales of the company’s products. 
After the formation of the American Hard Rubber Co., Mr. 
Hoyt relinquished the details of business formerly in his charge, 
but remained to the end of his life a director of the company, 
taking an active interest in the conduct of its affairs. 

Mr. Hoyt was a member of the New York Chamber of Com 
merce, the New England Society, the Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Long Island Historical Society, 
the Society of the Cincinnati, the Founders and Patriots of 
America, the Mayflower Descendants, and the Hamilton Club 
of Brooklyn. He was a director of the German-American In- 
surance Co., and vice president of the St. Vincent’s Home for 
Boys. He resided in Brooklyn at No. 15 Pierpont street, and 
is survived by one son, Albert Sherman Hoyt, M. D., who lives 
at Pasadena. The accompanying portrait is from a photograph 
of Mr. Hoyt taken in November iast. 


JOHN M. STUDLEY. 


COLONEL JOHN M. STUDLEY, a well known citizen of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, died at his home in that city, on 
April 1o, after a brief illness. He was born January 9, 1829 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, where he lived until the begin- 
ning of the civil war. He had been connected with the state 
militia since his seventeenth year, and enlisted in the Union 
army, in which he saw much active service in the Fifteenth and 


CHARLES ALBERT HOYT. 
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Fifty-first regiments, Massachusetts volunteers. He was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Ball’s Bluff, and later was in the battle 
of Antietam. He made a good record as a soldier and an of- 
ficer and attended the reunions of the two regiments named 
until the end of his life. 

After the war Colonel Studley took a position with H. G. 
Norton & Co., rubber goods dealers in New York city, his 
younger brother, Thomas E. Studley, being at that time a mem- 
ber of the firm. In 1866 the two brothers purchased the inter- 
est of the senior partner in Garfield & Eddy, a long established 
rubber goods house at Providence, the firm becoming A. C. 
Eddy & Studleys. In 1883 Mr. Eddy sold his interest to the 
Studleys, who continued the business as Studley Brothers 
until the death of Thomas E., in 1896, since which time the 
style of the business has been Studley & Co. 

Before 1860 the firm 
of Garfield & Eddy had 
begun the manufacture 
of rubber syringes, bulbs, 
and tubing, renting for 
the purpose premises 
from the old Providence 
Rubber Shoe Co., and 
which are now occupied 
by the Bourn Rubber 
Co. Their manufactur- 
ing business was exten- 
sive at one time, orders 
being filled for Charles 
Davidson, Dr. Morris 
Mattson, the Davol 
Rubber Co., the Good- 
year Rubber Co., and 
for many dealers. The 
manufacture was con- 
inued for some time 
by the Messrs. Studley 
after the retirement of 
Colonel Eddy from the 
firm. 

Colonel Studley was a man widely known in the rubber 
trade, exceedingly popular, and of the old fashioned, reliable 
New England type. He was a lifelong Democrat and took 
an active interest in politics, serving for ten years (1891-1901) 
as a member of the Providence board of license commission- 
ers. He was a member of the Loyal Legion and the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac. The funeral was attended by 
officers of the two regiments to which Colonel Studley had 
belonged. He leaves a widow and son, Colonel J. Edward 
Studley, president of the Manufacturers’ Trust Co. (Provi- 
dence), and a daughter, the wife of James B. Gay, of the 
same city. He is survived also by a thiid brother, Theodore 
E. Studley, secretary and treasurer of the Vulcanized Rubber 
Co. (New York). 


COL. JOHN M. STUDLEY. 


WILLIAM H. ALDRIDGE. 

WILLIAM H. ALDRIDGE, one of the old time mechanical 
goods superintendents, died at his home in Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, on April 24. He had been for some time troubled with 
sleeplessness, and it is supposed started out some time in the 
night with the idea of walking it off, was stricken with apo- 
plexy at the top of a flight of stairs and fell to the bottom, the 
fall killing him instantly. The deceased was born in Pennsyl- 
vania 74 years ago and had been a resident of Trenton for nearly 
60 years. He was a machinist in early life but soon left that 
trade to go into the rubber business, being associated with 
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Charles V. Meade, one of the first of Trenton’s rubber manufac 
turers. He later became superintendent of the Star Rubber 
Co., from there going to the Hamilton Rubber Co. With the 
formation of the New York and Boston Rubber Co., at En- 
giewood, New Jersey, he took charge of the mechanical work 
there, and when that company went out of existence returned 
to Trenton as superintendent of the Home Rubber Co. He 
held that position fora number of years, finally leaving it to be- 
come superintendent of the Crescent Belting and Packing Co. 
About five years ago he retired from active business, having 
acquired a comfortable competence. Mr. Aldridge was one of 
the old fashioned, hard working, thrifty superintendents, was 
an expert in his line, a man who worked side by side with his 
help, and was very much loved by them. Two daughters and 
a son survive him, the latter, Charles Aldridge, being also a su- 
perintendent in mechanical lines. 
* * . 

ALTHOUGH not actively interested in the rubber trade at the 
time of his death, RICHARD R. WHITEHEAD who was buried 
in Trenton, New Jersey, April 22, was at one time a well 
known figure. He was a son of James Whitehead, of Trenton, 
and began his business career with the Whitehead Brothers 
Rubber Co. Later he was a partner in the rubber reclaiming 
firm of Murray, Whitehead & Murray. Some ten years ago 
he gold his interest in that and moved to Boston, 
where he represented a large Trenton pottery house. Mr. 
Whitehead was prominent, socially, and was a captain in the 
He was 45 years old at the time 


business 


New Jersey National Guard. 
of his decease. 

Jacos D. HOLLINGER died at his home, on the family home- 
stead, near Clinton, Ohio, on April 22, in his fifty-eighth year- 
Mr. Hollinger was president and general manager of the Sum- 
mit Rubber Co., incorporated in May, 1902, since which time a 
factory has been established at Barberton. Mr. Hollinger was 
engaged for many years in the drug business in Akron with 
Augustus Warner, who still continues the business, and is the 
vice president of the rubber company. 

THe sudden death on April 9, of GeorGe H. STEDMAN, sec- 
retary of J. H. Stedman & Co., Inc., of Boston, comes as a great 
shock to his many friends. Mr. Stedman, in his younger days, 
was clerk of the Arlington Mills, of Lawrence, from that going 
into the manufacture of piano strings with his father. He was 
a man of marked artistic ability and was prominent a number 
of years ago as a character sketch artist, appearing with Madame 
Nordica at her debut at Union Hall, Cambridge. Mr. Stedman 
was for thirty years a member of Amicable Lodge A. F. and M. 
of Cambridge, and also for many years a member of the Cam- 
bridge Art Circle. The funeral held last Saturday from his 
late residence in Belmont was largely attended by relatives and 
friends from different parts of Massachusetts, the services be- 
ing conducted by Rev. R. H. Coe of Belmont, and the music by 
the Elmwood quartet of Cambridge. The deceased was 56 
years of age, and leaves a widow, two sons, and one daughter. 

Mrs. CONRAD POPPENHUSEN 
burg, Germany, in her seventy-third year, was the widow of 
the late Conrad Poppenhusen, who, in 1843, entered the Ham- 
burg firm of H. C, Meyer, Jr., since succeeded by the Harburg 
Rubber Comb Co., and more recently by Dr. H. Traun & Sons. 
In 1848 Mr. Poppenhusen came to New York, in connection 
with his firm's branch whalebone factory at Williamsburgh, 
Long Island, conducted under the name Meyer & Poppenhu- 
sen. On March 22, 1852, he took out a license for the manu- 
facture of hard rubber, under Nelson Goodyear’s patent. After 
doing some work at Roxbury, Mass., and Newtown, Conn. 


Meyer & Poppenhusen concentrated their hard rubber produc- 


, who died on April 9, in Ham- 
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tion at College Point, Long Island, under the name of the En- 
terprise Works, which became the leading rubber comb factory 
in the world. The original building, with large additions, is 
still in use by the India Rubber Comb Co., now embraced in 
the American Hard Rubber Co. From this beginning, the hard 
rubber industry was introduced into Germany by the Meyer 
firm. Mr. Poppenhusen did much for the development of Col- 
lege Point, which grew to be a prosperous manufacturing town, 
and after his death his widow continued to manifest an interest 
in its welfare. About ten years ago she gavea dinner to the 
entire village. Mr. Poppenhusen was the original projector 
of the Long Island railroad and the first president of the rail- 
road company. He died December 21, 1883. The subject of 
this notice was the second wife of Mr. Poppenhusen. Of the 
second generation there is now living only Frederick Poppen- 
husen, in business in Hamburg, a son of Mr. Poppenhusen by 
his first marriage. 


MR. PIERPONT MORGAN'S RETORT. 





BY JOHN K, BANGS, IN ‘* THE NEW YORK HERALD.” 


Sie other day, while Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was seated 
in his office, at the corner of Broad and Wall streets, re- 
organizing a couple of dozen railways, the following card was 


brought to him by his office boy: 
7 oe | 
CAPTAIN KIDD. 
On Urgent Business 
—_———@ 

“Show the gentleman in,” said Mr. Morgan, throwing a 
scuttleful of Colorado Coal and Iron bonds on the fire, which 
was beginning to burn low. 

‘What can I do for you, sir?” asked the financier, as his 
caller was ushered into his presence. 

“| want to enlist your interest in a project for the recovery 
of my buried treasure,” said Captain Kidd, affably. “ Down 
on Long Island there are $6,000,000 in Spanish silver; in the 
Caribbean sea I have cachéd about $20,000,000 worth of 
French, English, and Portuguese gold, and in various portions 
of the West Indies there are, I should say, between fifty and 
sixty millions of dollars’ worth of gems and trinkets of won- 
derfully fine workmanship. In the destruction of Mont Pelée 
at least $10,000,000 of my stuff went up in the air, but taking 
it by and large, I estimate the treasure I can lay my hands 
on at a round $100,000,000.”” 

“ And what do you want me to do?” asked Mr. Morgan. 

“Swing me in my expedition to recover the treasure,” said 
Captain Kidd. 

“You've come to the wrong shop,” said Mr. Morgan. “I 
don’t keep the kind of stuff here to swing a man like you. You 
want to go either to No, 127 Duane street or to No. 71 Broad- 
way. The first is the Rubber Reclaiming Company and the 
second is the Union Steel and Chain Company. They’re the 
people to swing you the way you ought to be swung,” and Cap- 
tain Kidd left the office of the great magnate cursing the chap 
who had led him to believe that he would be a Jersona grata 
on the “street,” 





IN De Nieuwe Gido (Malang, Java) appears a statement of 
the yield of three cultivated rubber trees (Ficus elastica), each 
tapped in March, 1901, and March, 1902, as follows: 

1902. Age, 1902. 
2385 17 yrs. 
Tree No. 2. 917 Ba 
Tree No. 3. 054 7 

The yield reported for tree No. 1 was equal to 4 pounds in 

1go1 and 5% pounds in 1902. 


Igor, 
grams 2000 


750 
500 


Tree No. 1.... 
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INDIA-RUBBER INTERESTS IN EUROPE. 


HIGHER RUBBER GOODS PRICES IN GERMANY. 


WO circulars issued to the trade during the month are 
identical in form, except that one relates to technical 


articles and the other to surgical goods. The circular 


follows : 
End of March, 1903. 

THE undersigned rubber goods factories, owing to the continued im- 
portant advances in the prices of crude rubber and other raw ma‘erials 
used in the manufacture of rubber goods, are forced, in order to keep 
pace with the increased cost of manufacture, to place an advance of 10 
per cent. on “echnical articles [in one circular, surgical articles] of soft 
rubber, taking effect April 6, 1903. This decision was concurred in 
unanimously at a meeting held in Berlin on the 24th instant, and is in 
accord with the necessity. 

In the list following, * indicates signatures of manufacturers 
of technical goods, and ¢ manufacturers of surgical goods: 


*+S. Saul, Aachen. 
* Aktiengesellschaft fir Fabrikation technischer Gummiwaren, C. 
Schwanitz & Co., Berlin. 
* Behrendt & Co., Berlin-Reinickendorf. 
* Dr. Cassirer & Co., Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
* Deutsche Gummi- u. Guttaperchawaren-Fabrik, A.-G., vorm. 
Volpi & Schliter, Berlin. 
* Deutsche Kabelwerke, A.-G., Berlin- Rummelsburg. 
* ¢ Gummiwaren-Fabrik Voigt & Winde, A.-G., Berlin. 
* Gummiwerk Oberspree, G. m. b. H., Berlin Oberschénweide. 
* S. Herz, Berlin. 
*+E. Kubler & Co., Berlin. 
*+ Norddeutsche Gummi- u, Guttaperchwaren-Fabrik, 
robert & Reimann, A.-G., Berlin. 
* + Vereinigte Berlin- Frankfurter Gummiwaren-Fabriken, Berlin, 
* + Bremer Gummiwerke Roland, A.-G., Bremen. 
* t Sichsisch-Béhmische Gummiwaren-Fabriken, A.-G., Dresden- Lob- 
tau. 
Schwieder, Sachsische Gummi- u. 
Dresden- Neustadt. 
* + Frangois Fonrobert, Finsterwalde. 
* Mitteldeutsche Gummiwaren-Fabiik Louis Peter, Frankfurt a/M. 
* Blédner & Vierschrodt, Gotha. 
* Vereinigte Hanfschlauch- u. Gummiwaren. Fabriken zu Gotha, A.-G., 
Gotha. 
* Asbest- u. Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon, A.-G., Hamburg. 
* Continental-Caoutchouc- u. Guttapercha-Compagnie, Hannover. 
* + Hannoversche Actien Gummiwaaren. Fabrik, Hannover. 
* + Vereinigte Gummiwaren Fabriken Harburg Wien, vorm. Menier— 
J. N. Reithoffer, Harburg a/Elbe and Hannover Linden. 
*+ Minden Hildesheimer Gummiwaren-Fabriken Gebruder - Wetzell, 
A.-G., Hildesheim. 
*+ Franz Clouth, Rheinische Gummiwaren-Fabrik m. b. H., Kéln- 
Nippes. 
* + Leipziger Gummiwaren-Fabrik, A.-G., vorm. Julius Marx, Heine & 
Co., Leipzig-Plagwitz. 
* Mannheimer Gummi-, Guttapercha- u. Asbest-Fabrik, Mannheim. 
* + Aktiengesellschaft Metzeler & Co., Mtinchen. 
* + Gebruder Kunth, Minden, Hannéverisch. 
+ H. M. Anton, Berlin. 
+ Fr. M. Daubitz, Berlin-Rixdorf. 
+ Meyer & Falkenhain, Berlin. 
+C. Miller, Gummiwaren-Fabrik, A.-G., Berlin. 
+ Schlesische Gummiwaren-Fabriken, Gustav Eichler, Breslau. 
+ Hannoversche Gummi Kamm-Compagnie, A. G., Hannover-Limmer. 
+ Gustav Wellmann, Hannover-Hainholz. 
+ Héxter’sche Gummifaden-Fabrik, Emil Arntz, Héxter. 
+ M. Steinberg, Kéin a/Rhein. 
+ Phil. Penin, Gummiwaren-Fabrik, A.-G., Leipzig- Plagwitz. 
+ ** Vulkan” Gummiwaren- Fabrik Weiss & Baessler, Leipzig- Lindenau. 
t Zieger & Wiegand, Leipzig- Volkmarsdorf. 


THE GERMAN ELECTRICAL CONSOLIDATIONS. 

THE new consolidated electrical manufacturing firm mention- 
ed in the THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD for March will be known 
as the Siemens-Schiickert-Werke G. m. b. H. [Company with 
limited liability.] The capital is to be 90,000,000 marks [=$21,- 
420,000.] The working capital is to be contributed equally by 


vorm, 


®* H. Guttaperchawaren- Fabrik, 


the Siemens & Halske and Schiickert interests. The new ar- 
rangement dates from April 1. There are included the Schiick- 
ert factories at Nuremberg and the Siemens & Halske dynamo 
works at Charlottenburg and cable works in Westend.——The 
arrangements for the combination of the Allgemeine Elektriz- 
itits and the Union Elektrizitéts companies mentioned at the 
same time, have also been completed. Each concern will keep 
separate accounts, but will pool their profits, which will be ap- 
portioned according to the ratio of their respective capitals, the 
former company receiving fifteen-nineteenths and the latter 
four-nineteenths. The combination will become operative on 
July 1, and will continue for thirty-five years. 
SENATOR MARET S GOLDEN BOOK. 


ON the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his hon- 
orary membership of the city council of Harburg, Herr Senator 
Carl Maret, financial director of the Vereinigte Gummiwaaren- 
Fabriken, Harburg- Wien, presented to the city a beautiful and 
costly “Golden Book,” with a view to having recorded in it in 
future, after their demise, the names of all persons, irrespective 
of their station in life, who have become prominent in services 
rendered the city. In his dedication Senator Maret says: “ As 
a citizen of a steadily developing community with which I have 
been identified for 46 years, I have come to conclusion that the 
city of Harburg owes its prosperity, not alone to its favorable 
location, but first of all to the thrift and industry of its inhabi- 
tants, especially the aim of its burghers for the common weal 
which has ever been led by the zeal of its best sons.” 


A RUBBER TRUST IN SWEDEN ? 


ACCORDING to the Oeresund Post, certain financial interests 
in Stockholm have been concerned lately with negotiations for 
acquiring a majority of the shares in the three principal rubber 
manufacturing joint stock companies in the country. The 
shares of these companies have, therefore, been quoted at 
higher figures of late, though the dividends distributed during 
the last few years have not been so large as formerly, when the 
Helsingborg company paid 50 to 60 per cent. Another reason 
suggested for the advance in shares is that a motion has been 
made before the riksdag, now in session, for an increase in the 
duty on imported rubber goods, although the rate is already 
high. The three principal Swedish rubber factories are the 
Skandinaviske Gummi Aktiebolaget, at Viskafors; the Aktie- 
bolaget Velox, at Trelleborg; and the Helsingborg Gummi- 
Fabrik, Aktiebolaget. 


IT WAS ANOTHER FIRM THAT FAILED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: In your 
English notes you may be referring to the failure of Messrs. 
Frankenburgs, Limited, of Birmingham, Manchester, and Lon- 
don, in your next issue. As we have been caused annoyance 
by the similarity of name to our own, we should be very much 
obliged if you would make special mention of the fact that this 
firm has no connection at all with our own. 

Thanking you in anticipation, we remain, yours faithfully, 


ISIDOR FRANKENBURG, LIMITED. 


Salford, Manchester, April 9, 1903. Hexvert STANDRING, Secretary. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE Cravenette Co., Limited (Bradford, England) are re- 
ported to have transferred their business to the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association. The company have lately paid dividends 
at the rate of 15 per cent., but in view of possible future 
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competition, the directors were of the opinion that, by ac- 
cepting the terms offered by the association, more than the 
capital subscribed by the shareholders could be returned to 
the latter. 

=Although the net profit of J. Mandeberg & Co., Limited, 
mackintosh manufacturers at Manchester, was smaller for the 
last business year than for the preceding year— £35,500 against 
£46,coo—the rate of dividend is the same, 17% percent. Only 
£10,000 is placed to reserve, however, against £15,000 in the 
preceding year, and £5000 less is carried forward. 

=The United States Rubber Co.’s London depét was among 
the successful bidders recently for supplying waterproof coats 
for the employés of the tramway service in Glasgow, which is 
operated by the city. 

= The Clyde Rubber Works Co., Limited (Glasgow) purpose 
erecting new and larger buildings than they now occupy, on 
five acres of land lately acquired. 

=The Peter Union Tyre Works, 27-29, Rosebary avenue, 
E. C., is a new establishment in London, devoted to the sale of 
mechanical rubber goods and solid tires made by Louis Peter, 
Mitteldeutsche Gummiwaaren- Fabrik, Frankfort o/M., Ger- 
many. 

=The W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Limited (Lon- 
don), have purchased about 30 acres of land at Greenhithe 
(Kent) for the erection of new cable works. 

=A show room for the shoes manufactured by the Bourn 
Rubber Co. (Providence, Rhode Island) has been opened by 
W. H. Levy at 34, Hatton garden, London. 

GERMANY. 

THE Gummi Zeitung notes that the substitute for Gutta- 
percha patented by Adolph Gentsch, of Vienna, the manufac- 
ture of which has been taken up by Fellen & Guillaume for the 
continent and The New Gutta-Percha Co., Limited, in Great 
Britain, “is not the product called ‘ New Gutta,’ made by the 
firm of Gentsch & Heise, and known to our readers for years.” 

=The dividend for the past business year of the Hannover- 
sche Actien.-Gummiwaaren-Fabrik (Hanover) will be 1o per 
cent,—-the same as for the preceding year. The business makes 
a good showing, but birse quotations for the shares lately have 
shown a marked decline--attributed in some quarters to a 
heavy shareholder being forced to realize on his holdings. 

= The dividend of C. Miiller, Gummiwaaren- Fabrik-Aktien- 
gesellschaft (Berlin), is‘9 per cent., the same as in 1900-01, 
The directors again report favorable prospects. 

=It is reported that a company is in course of formation in 
Hamburg for the purpose of establishing large new works for 
the manufacture of electric cables. 

= The twenty-fifth business anniversary of Blédner & Vier- 
schrodt, manufacturers of hose and rubber goods at Gotha, was 
celebrated on March 16, when substantial presents of money 
were made to the workmen. 

=Hartmann & Braun, Aktiengesellschaft (Frankfort o/M.) 
report a net gain for last year of 170,434 marks, after writing 
off 10y,000 marks and placing 27,000 marks to reserve, allowing 
a dividend of 7 per cent. Last year’s dividend was 8 per cent. 

=The stand at the Continental Caoutchouc- und Gutta- 
percha Co., at the recent International Motor Exhibition at Ber- 
lin is reported to have been examined with much interest by 
the Kaiser, who is known to take much interest in everything 
pertaining to automobiles. 

BELGIUM. 

On the night of March 15, the machine house of*the Manu- 
facture Générale de Caoutchouc de la Meuse, at Slessin, near 
Liége, was destroyed by an incendiary fire. The loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMwiERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
FFICIAL statement of values for February, 1903, and the 
first eight months of four fiscal years, beginning July 1, 
not including exports to Hawaii and Porto Rico: 





Belting, 
Packing, 
and Hose. 


Monrus. Tora. 


$ 274,033 
2,571,391 


$2,845,424 


= re ot 
$ 57.691 | $ 38.025 | $ 178,317 
467,156 874,830 | 1,229,405 
$524.847 | @912.855 | $1,407,722 
401,559 885 561 | 1,077,189 | 2,364,509 
343,5C9 612,279 | 1.112,708| 2 068.496 
357.030 281.107 | 876259! 1.515.296 


February, 1903.... 
July-January....... 


Total, 1901-02... 
Total, tg00-o1... 
Total, 1899-00... 








Pairs of rubber footwear exported during the same periods: 
189-99 1899-00. 1g00-01. Ig0I-02. 1902-03. 
362,008 530,071 1,268,585 2,272,282 2,030,218 


RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK. 
VALUES during five weeks ended March 31, 1903: 
Argentina... $1,149 DutchE.Ind.$ 210 Nova Scotia. $ 
Australia.... 16,492 Dutch Guiana 142 
Aus-Hung’y 6,894 DutchW/Ind. 22 + Philippines.. 
Portugal.... 


Brit. Africa.. 
Brit. E. Ind. 
Brit. Guiana 
Brit. W. Ind. 
Central Amer 


Germany ... 
Great Britain 105,064 Switzerland.. 


Venezuela... 
Total . .$213,157 


Jan28 Feb24 144,192 
Jan, 1-27.... 148,220 


Netherlands. 
Newfoundld. 
New Zealand - 
Denmark... 1,690 Norway ... Total 3 mos $505,569 


The exports of such goods from New York amount usually to 
60 per cent. of the total from the United States. 


DUTY ON IMPORTED RUBBER BIT COVERS. 

VEIL Brothers (New York) imported between December, 
1900, and March, 1902, several lots of goods described as 
“ Hancock's patent rubber Ar curl bit mouth cover,” which 
was charged for duty as “ saddlery and harness and parts of, 
either finished or unfinished,” at 45 per cent. ad valorem. The 
importers claimed the goods to be rubber tubing, and dutiable at 
the rate of 30 per cent. as “ manufactures of rubber.” The gen- 
eral appraisers at New York April 9, 1903, decided : “ Sheets 
of rubber about 6 inches in length and the same in width, 
rolled tubular in form, used to cover the portion of the metal 
bit entering a horse's mouth as a protection to the latter, de- 
tachable, and ready to be further shaped to fit any bit and suit- 
able for no other purpose, are properly dutiable at the rate of, 
45 per cent. ad valorem as ‘saddlery and harness and parts of, 
either finished or unfinished,’ under the provisions of para- 
graph 447, tariff act of July 24, 1897.” 





VACUUM DRYING OF RUBBER. 


HE vacuum drying process for crude rubber is finding 
recognition right and left both, for rubber and materials 
used in rubber compounding. By the use of this apparatus it 
takes only about two hours to extract moisture from wet mat- 
erials, and beside the saving in time there is a considerable 
improvement in the quality of the goods. This is owing both 
to the vacuum and to the low temperature employed. The 
American Vacuum Drying Machine Co., No. 120 Liberty street, 
New York, who have introduced this mechanism, are to be 
congratulated. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 


BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The de- 
mand for tires continues unabated, and the record of the 
present year will surpass any in the tire making history of 
Akron. The shipments of automobile, carriage, and bicycle 
tires are going out from Akron on nearly every train, but espe- 
cially does the volume of the express shipments attract the no- 
tice of the casual observer. There is not a factory in Akron 
which is not working over time, in the tire departments, at least, 
and while the automobile business claims paramount attention 
the carriage tire trade was never so brisk so far as the demand 
for goods is concerned. Prices are still low—that is, the heav- 
iest demand is more for a cheaper grade of goods than the 
manufacturers like to see, but the indications are that these 
conditions will improve. 

“T look to see the chief demand to be for first class tires and 
a decreased call for the cheaper goods in the near future,” said 
one prominent manufacturer. “ The carriage men and the pub- 
lic are learning that the cheapest goods are not the cheapest in 
the long run. The general average of quality and prices may 
not be elevated much this year, but by another season | think 
it will be.” 

On the other hand, an important fact is pointed out with ref- 
erence to both automobile and carriage tires. It is that the ex- 
perience of the past few years has enabled manufacturers to 
produce really high grade tires at lower prices than formerly. 

“It is the experience of the bicycle tire manufacturers all 
over again, in some respects,” said one manufacturer. “ Years 
ago tires were sold at $12 a pair that now are sold at $3. The 
reason is simple. In former days so costly a compound was 
thought necessary that tires could not be made to sell at any 
such prices as now obtain. Afterward it was discovered that a 
tougher, better wearing, and no less resilient tire could be made 
by using less Paré rubber and more of other ingredients. Tests 
were made with scores of compounds. Some factories had forty 
or more different compounds under test at onetime. The re- 
sult was that prices steadily declined, while quality no less 
surely increased. Brains and systematic experiments brought 
these results, and it is a common thing to hear a manufacturer 
remark how fortunate he would have been had he knowna 
dozen years ago all that he knows now of the making of tires. 
We have worked all these years to produce as good a tire as 
possible at as low a figure as possible, and the consumer reaps 
the benefit. The manufacturers are entitled to no small degree 
of credit for what they have achieved in this. While there are 
some very poor tires put upon the market, no reputable manu- 
facturer is going to put his name on an article that he does not 
believe to possess some merit. It is a very short sighted pol- 
icy that permits a tire to go out which cannot be expected to 
stand the racket for a year at least, no matter how little the 
buyer pays for the goods.” 

There is no exaggeration in speaking in strong terms of the 
activity in the tire trade, and this includes bicycle tires as well. 
One manufacturer estimated that the output of bicycle tires 
this season would be, conservatively, 20 per cent. greater than 
that of last year. Some of the factories would be glad to sublet 
contracts in order to keep up with their orders, but are unable 
to do so, as all have plenty of business of their own demanding 


attention. 
* * 7 


MorE men than can be had, apparently, are needed. One 


large factory has béen advertising continuously for several 
weeks in all the rural weeklies and dailies in this part of Ohio 


for men and still its needsare not supplied. In this connection 
it is a curious fact that within an hour after the fire which de- 
stroyed the plant of the India Rubber Co. on March 26, repre- 
sentatives of two or three other large local rubber factories 
were on the ground to hire men. They were picked up fast on* 
the afternoon of the fire and the following morning, in this 
way, and when, two or three days later, a gentleman arrived 
from an outside factory to offer employment to some whom the 
fire had thrown out of work he found few, if any, who had not 
already taken employment elsewhere. And the India company 
employed approximately 300 people. There were girls and boys 
among this number, but even these quickly obtained other 
positions. 

How long the extremely busy season is to continue is some- 
what problematical. The summer months always bring a 
“breathing spell,” if nothing more, especially in the tire de- 
partments, which now are the busiest. But there is every rea- 
son to believe that this summer the slack season will come later 
and last a shorter time than usual. 

o-@ @ 

A DEFINITE decision with reference to the rebuilding of the 
plant of the India Rubber Co. has not been reached by that 
company and the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., of which 
the India company are a part. President L. D. Parker came to 
Akren soon after the fire occurred and went over the situation 
with care. Arrangements were made to take care of contracts 
held by the India company in other factories of the Rubber 
Goods company, but naturally the excellent business the former 
were building up received a setback. The India Rubber Co. 
were acknowledged to be in a more satisfactory condition at the 
time of the fire than ever before in their history. They were 
operating their plant to its capacity and the future seemed very 
bright. The insurance adjusters spoke in complimentary terms 
of the good order in which they found all things pertaining to 
the office in their investigations as to stock and goods on hand. 
The insurance, $148,000 approximately, was paid in full, the 
adjustment being completed within a week after the fire. The 
India company have been repairing their machine shop, which 
was not totally destroyed, with a view to doing work for some 
of the other constituent factories of the Rubber Goods com- 
pany, and molds which were saved from the flames have been 
shipped to these companies. W. L. Wild, the local manager, 
has been in Hartford to look after the progress of the work on 
the India Rubber Co. contracts in the factory there. As indi- 
viduals Akron business men have urged the rebuilding of the 
ruined factory, but there is no board of trade or similar organi- 
zation here to make a united effort in this direction. 

- ? = 

AKRON rubber manufacturers were considerably interested 
in a recent communication in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
headed “ Guarding Rubber Factory Secrets,” and signed “ D. 
L. R.” The fact is that guests are seldom admitted to the large 
rubber factories here, and instead of the factories becoming 
more and more open to visitors, the reverse istrue. It is not 
an uncommon thing for outsiders to be shown through rubber 
works here, but visitors simply as visitors can hardly be said 
to be welcome. At onetime, when a large number of strangers 
were to be in the city, and the Akron Chamber of Commerce 
requested that these guests be allowed to visit the leading indus- 
tries, the rubber manufacturers without exception declined to 
accede to the request. This refusal was partly on account of 
the unwillingness of the manufacturers to suffer the interrup- 
tion to their work which the presence of a large number of 
visitors would cause, but also on account of the use of special 
machinery and secret processes in their factories. While the 
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machines and processes of the different companies may be in 
most cases practically identical, still nearly every factory does 
have its carefully guarded secrets. Machines have been built 
and are in use in Akron which, the owners implicitly believe, 
are not duplicated in the works of any competitor. In connec- 
tion with the guarding of factory secrets, and as evidence that 
the secretiveness is not confined to the rubber industry, the 
statement is made that the method of making carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons is known to not more than a score of per- 
sons. While it may be true that not one among hundreds of 
vistors to a rubber factory would learn anything the manufac- 
turer would not be entirely willing he should know, it is also 
true that, except for the policy of exclusion, Akron manufac- 
turers would be overwhelmed by requests to be shown through 
their establishments. As a rubber manufacturing center this 
city is known far and wide, and every day strangers here ex- 
press their curiosity to see “ how rubber is made.”” In general, 
to admit one is to admit all, and when it is considered that 
nearly half a day could be spent in going from department to 
department in the larger factories, allowing time for only a very 
hasty inspection, it will be seen that the admission of visitors 
would keep several guides busy. Very likely it was in Akron 
that “ D. L. R.”’ saw the sign which read: “ Owing to our many 
secret processes and special machines, we admit no guests to 
our factory.” He might have seen this notice in not more than 
one place, but in effect it is posted in nearly, if not quite, all 
the Akron rubber factories. 
* * > 

Tue plant of the People’s Hard Rubber Co., sold on March 
16, by James W. Hoffert, assignee, to James F. Giles, is being 
dismantled by degrees and the machinery sold piecemeal here 
and there. It is generally understood in Akron that the fac- 


tory and premises are for sale and it has been rumored that 
promoters of a prospective general rubber company had in 
view the purchase of the property. Nothing, however, has 
come of the matter. Goodsand material on hand have all been 


shipped away. 

Contracts have been let for the completion of the Akron and 
Barberton belt line railroad, which will connect with five im- 
portant trunk lines. The road will pass the entire length of 
the five acre tract at Beaver and Carroll streets, purchased by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. a year ago, and will make of that lo- 
cality a desirable site for almost any line of manufacturing. 

Plans are being prepared by The B. F. Goodrich Co. for the 
erection of an addition to their machine shop. The new struc- 
ture will be of brick, 50 x 75 feet and two stories in height. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. have begun the manu- 
facture of the Saunders compressed air golf ball, and have 
enough orders already on hand to insure a considerable output 
for this, their first season. Repeated tests on the mechanical 
drive the company constructed have all been favorable. 

The Summit Rubber Co. are having plans prepared for an 
addition which will more than double their present capacity. 
A two-story brick structure 60125 feet is contemplated. The 
company expect to add a line of mechanical goods to their 
present output of molded and dipped goods. 

The Lilly Rubber Manufacturing Co., incorporated on Feb- 
ruary 13,and now operating in.a small plant in Barberton, have 
begun the erection of a two story brick building 60X80 feet, 
which will be the main structure of their establishment. 

Ex-Congressman George W. Crouse, who many years ago 
aided in giving the rubber business its start in Akron by reason 
of his faith in the Goodrich enterprise, has met with financial 
reverses in the receivership of The Aultman- Miller & Co., har- 
vester manufacturers, and the subsequent bankruptcy proceed- 


ings against that company and himself. Mr. Crouse as presi- 
dent of The Aultman- Miller & Co. was an endorser upon their 
paper to the extent of $1,500,000. He has been interested in 
many other Akron institutions and, though not at all actively 
identified with the rubber trade, has long held an honorary 
position as second vice president of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Rubber sociables, though no new thing the country over, have 
lately become popular among the young people of Akron 
churches. Inthe aggregate the quantity of old rubber gathered 
up by them is surprisingly large. 

Alexander Adamson, proprietor of the Adamson machine 
shops, who reluctantly accepted the Prohibition nomination 
for mayor, received the largest vote in the election on April 6 
ever given a candidate of that party in Akron. His vote would 
no doubt have been still larger, but that it became known be- 
fore the election that in the event of his being elected he could 
not leave his business to accept the position. Ex-State Rep- 
resentative, Charles W. Kempel, Democrat, who was elected to 
the mayoralty, is a member of the Painter’s union, but his cam- 
paign was not made as the candidate of the labor unions and 
Mr. Kempel is prejudiced neither against the employers of 
labor nor biased in favor of the unions. Superintendent Joseph 
Dangel, of the local factory of the American Hard Rubber Co., 
was elected councilman at large, and George S. Whitney, a 
foreman of the Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., was 
elected to the council. 

John F. Druckemiller, lately manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co.’s Akron office, has been chosen secretary of the 
Akron Manufacturers’ Association, reference to the organiza- 
tion of which was made in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD for 
April, and has opened offices in the Hamilton building. 

Colonel George T. Perkins, president of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., is expected at home by May 1 from a two months’ sojourn 
in California. 

Messrs. R. P. Marvin and E. C. Shaw, of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., returned on April 27 after an absence of seven weeks in 
Europe. 

Manager T. W. Miller, of the Faultless Rubber Co., returned 
on April 15 from the Pacific coast. He reports general activity 
in the rubber trade beyond the Rockies. 

Advices received by the Colonial Tire and Rubber Co. indi- 
cate much activity in the rubber trade, especially in France. 
It is also stated that there has been a considerable decline in 
the quantity of American rubber products shipped into France 
and Germany. On the other hand, the American trade has 
been making rapid inroads in South America and Central 
America, where the trade of Germany and France has always 
been large. 

A. H. Marks, superintendent of The Diamond Rubber Co., is 
president, and C. B. Raymond, local manager of the American 
Hard Rubber Co., is vice president, of the Young Men’s auxil- 
iary of the Akron City Hospital Association recently organized. 
The object is to help provide for and maintain the enlarged 
City Hospital, a charitable institution at the head of which the 
older business have long stood ; and the latter now invite the 
coéperation of the younger men. 

The Haskell Golf Ball Co. continue to be very busy. For 
weeks their average output has exceeded tooo dozen finished 
balls daily. The litigation between the Haskell company and 
other manufacturers for alleged infringements of patents re- 
mains to be disposed of and will probably not come up in the 
courts until the fall sessions. 

The Camp Rubber Co. (Ashland, Ohio), really an Akron 
enterprise, have engaged in the manufacture of rubber sponges, 
which they will push actively in the trade this spring. 
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NEWS OF THE AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE. 


EUREKA RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


t HE plant of this new company, at Trenton, New Jersey, 
T is now completed and is in every respect an up-to date, 
modern factory. The main building is a taree story 
brick with a tower, 30855 feet There is in addition 
to this, a brick storehouse, 10060 feet ; a dry heater for car- 
riage cloth 10055 feet ; and an engine and boiler house 60x 80 
feet. The power equipment consists of a Watts-Campbell 
compound condensing tandem engine, capable of developing 
1000 H.P., although at the present time the company are using 
about 500 H.P. The boilers were built by William R. Thropp 
(Trenton), and are four in number, furnishing 600 H.P. The 
mixing mills are 15 in number, 1850, of Farrel make. The 
sheet calenders, which are 22x60, are of Farrel and Birming- 
ham makes. In addition to these there is a 3 platen belt press 
(30 feet X 42 inches), together with seven hydraulic presses for 
mold work. The factory has its own electric lighting plant, 
for which is run a special 
direct connected engine. 
For fire protection, in ad- 
dition to the usual fire 
pumps, the mill is very 
thoroughly sprinkled, the 
International system being 
used. Nothing seems to 
have been forgotten in the 
making of a complete and 
practical mechanical goods 
plant, as may be seen by 
examination of the factory 
proper, the carpenter and 
machine shops, and the re- 
claiming plant and is fur- 
ther evidenced by a railroad 
siding close to the ample 
storehouse and entering the 
boiler house. 


CANADIAN RUBBER CO. OF MONTREAL. 


AT the adjourned annual meeting of shareholders on April 8 
the following board of directors was elected: H. Montagu 
Allan, J. B. Learmont, C. F. Smith, Andrew A. Allan, J. O. 
Gravel, F. C. Henshaw, Hugh A. Allan, and H. Markland 
Molson. Ata subsequent meeting of the directors the officers 
were reélected, as follows: H. Montagu Allan, president; J. B. 
Learmont, vice president ;. and E. A. Wright, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. D. Lorne McGibbon was elected general manager. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 


THE company have filed with the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of corporations the following statement of their condi- 
tion as of date September 1, 1902: 





ASSETS, LIABILITIES. 

Land and buildings... .. $ 265,300 Capital stock......... $1,200,000 

Machinery........+++++ 300,000 Debts.... ..... ++. 200,000 

Cash and debts receivable 525,080 Reserves........... 32,010 

Stock im process........ 480,329 Balance profit and loss 88,099 
Patent rights ...... 10,000 

WES beecdaeavces $1,580,710 Weich<oce see $1,580,710 


NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB. 
THE annual spring dinner will be given in Boston on the even- 





FACTORY OF THE EUREKA RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 





ing of May 15. The dinner and entertainment committees be- 
lieve that they have arranged for an entertainment that will 
be the equal at least of any dinner in the history of the Club. 
Full particulars will be mailed to members and friends in a few 
days. 

DRESSER & CO. WILL PAY IN FULL. 


AT a meeting of creditors of Dresser & Co. (New York), com- 
mission merchants in hosiery, silks, and elastic webbing, on 
April 8—the failure of which firm was announced in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD last month—it was announced that 
their claims would be paid in full. A statemert was made of 
the assets and liabilities, which showed liabilities of $1,178,- 
057, of which $751,000 are unsecured and $427,047 secured, and 
assets of $316,327. It was stated in behalf of Mr. Daniel Le 
Roy Dresser, the senior member of the firm, that within 90 
days from April 7, the sum of $850,000 in cash would be de- 
posited with the Knickerbocker Trust Co., in trust for all 
creditors, to be applied to 
the payment of unsecured 
claims against himself or 
the firm. He was assured 
that at least $500,000 would 
be deposited within 30 
days. It wasagreed by the 
creditors that the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings should 
be dismissed and the busi- 
ness restored to the control 
of the firm as soon as the 
necessary legal formalities 
could be complied with. 
The creditors then offered 
to deduct Io per cent. from 
their claims, to be applied 
to the legal expenses in- 
curred and the expenses of 
the receivership. Mr. Dres- 
ser has some very wealthy relatives, but it is understood that 
their aid was not required in the arrangement mentioned above. 


COMBINATION RUBBER AND BELTING CO. 


THE Combination Rubber and Belting Co. (Bloomfield, New 
Jersey) in addition to their general line of mechanical goods, 
are making a decided specialty of belting of all kinds, partic- 
ularly mining and conveyor belting. They have recently opened 
a sales room and offices at No. 198 Randolph street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

THE PROVIDENCE RUBBER STORE, 

THE firm of Studley & Co., proprietors of the original 
“Providence Rubber Store” (Providence, Rhode Island)—es- 
tablished in 1857—is going out of existence. The business will 
be continued, wholesale and retail, by Edward R. Young, who 
has been with the house for twenty-seven years, first with A. C. 
Eddy & Studleys, then Studley Brothers, and latterly Studley 
& Co. 

NEVER MADE A TIRE. 


JAMES B. KELLOGG, twice convicted in connection with 
“get-rich-quick” schemes, was examined on April 13 in 
New York, on a charge of using the mails for fraudulent pur- 
poses, the case being the one referred to in the last INDIA RuB- 
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BER WORLD (page 245). The New York Hera/d's report says: 

Henry L. Prentice, of No. 550 West One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
street, said he had been recommended to see Kellogg about underwrit- 
ing $300,000 worth of stock of the International Wheel, Tire and Rubber 
Co. The par value of the stock was $1 a share, but it sold for from 10 
cents to 30 cents a share. About 7000 shares had been sold, for which 
he received about $1000. The witness said the company purchased a 
rubber plant in New Brunswick, but ultimately defaulted on the pay- 
ments. 

** Did it ever make a tire ?” 

‘* No, sir, not a single tire,” replied the witness. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO.’S PLANT. 


THE cut herewith gives a view of the new plant at Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh, of the Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Co., who removed some months ago from Erie, on account 
of an urgent necessity having developed, through the growth 
of their business, for much larger facilities than it was possible 
conveniently to install at Erie. The new buildings are mostly 
of one story construction, having the modern sawtooth roof, 
with its northern light, and so laid out that the superintend- 











ent can survey nearly the whole interior from any part of the 
factory. Every precaution has been taken not only to equip 
the plant with the best machinery now known, but to so group 
the present buildings, that additions can be made for more than 
doubling its capacity without changing the system that has been 
adopted. The ground occupied at Jeannette consists of 21 
acres, with a frontage on the main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road of more than 1200 feet. 


STOUGHTON RUBBER CO. 

THE company have filed a certificate with the Massachusetts 
commissioner of corporations, showing its condition on Febru- 
ary 17, 1903, to have been as follows: 

ASSETS. 


Land, buildings and machinery. . 

Cash and debts receivable. ... Te 
Merchandise and stock in process. . 
Sundries. ... see 


PO esas Cigdevibwcsncddiged a¥ee Seeveskben. 0s Ee 


Capital stock er ee 
BPE cbacces “acess. — 173,155 
Balance Profit and Loss... a 101,439 


eee ae , $494,995 


A NOTICE was posted at the factories of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. on April 14 that the usual spring vacation would not 
be given this year, though there may be a shutdown in mid- 
summer. The Fells factory was shut down on March 30 and 31. 

The two companies at Naugatuck, Connecticut, closed 
their factories on March 28, for one week.——The two factories 
of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. were closed for two weeks, re- 
suming work on April 13. The company are said to have 
enough orders ahead for the rest of the year.——The National 
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India Rubber factory (Bristol, Rhode Island) resumed work on 


April 6, after a shutdown of a week.——The factory of the Ly- 
coming Rubber Co. (Williamsport, Pennsylvania) closed at the 
end of the last week in March for two weeks, for stocktaking 
and repairs.——The annual shutdown of the Apsley Rubber Co. 
(Hudson, Massachusetts) occurred during the week beginning 
April 13 ——Work at the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. prom- 
ises to break all records for this season of the year.——The 
Concord Rubber Co., who are going out of business, closed 
their factory permanently on April 15. 


BERLIN RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 

THE above named company are very considerably enlarging 
their plant at Berlin, Ontario. They are increasing their vul- 
canizing capacity, and erecting a four story building, 100 X 50 
feet, to be used as a warehouse and offices. The new building 
will be constructed entirely of cement. 


OUTING OF THE GOODRICH FISH CLUB, 

THE B. F. Goodrich Fish and Game Club held their first An- 
nual at Long Lake Park, Akron, Ohio, on Saturday, April 4. 
After the “ Assembly” came the election of officers, the plan- 
ning of business for the year to come, and the feast, the very 
original menu of which is appended : 


Steamed Rubber Neck Clams | 
[From Lower Basinand Lock 1.) | 


Clam Chowder--Goodrich Recipe No 1903. 
| Li gos Oysters. 
FISH, j 
| Long Lake Salmon—Oil Vitriol Sauce. Baked Shad—Belt Dressing. 
-obsters—All present. 
ROAST. 
| Turkey—Stuffed with Old Chestnuts, Duck—Sea Island. 28 oz. 
| Black and White Lugo. Bee!— Up River, without Shrinkage. 
Chicken—Wagon Spring, Patented. 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes—Vulcanized 35 M. at 45 Ibs. 
Sweet Potatoes—Non blooming, Wire-Wound. 
Ontons— Deodorized. 
COLD DISHES, 


Green Peas— Haskells. 
Corn—One Night Cure. 


Ham—Vapor Cured. Salad —Mixed Scrap. 
Tongues—Rubber Salesmen. Sliced Hard Tire Cement. 


BREADS AND PASTRY. 


Mill and Calender Rolls. Pay Rolls. 


Para Biscuits. 
Lady Fingers—Specialty Department. 
Uncured Friction Pie. Sponge Rubber Cake. 
Accra Flake Pudding. 
Jiffy Ice Cream. Fruits of Labor. 
Frozen Cut Sheet. Nut and Set Screws. 

Cheese—Special Moulded. 

Crackers—Hard Rubber. 


Coffee 


Tea 
Boot and Shoe Uppers. Mexican Cultivation. 


WINE, 
In Hot Water Bottles only. 
CIGARS. 
Pure Gum Filler, Cloth Wrapper. 
MUSIC. 


By Several Goodrich Rubber Bands. 


The wintry weather was not favorable to the outing, the trip 
being made by steam launch via the Ohio canal, but the attend- 
ance was large. Theclub contemplate leasing Long Lake park 
and the summer hotel there for the season. 

BRAVERY OF A MACKINTOSH MODEL. 

A NOTABLE instance of bravery was exhibited by a young 
married woman employed at the factory of the Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co., near New York, on the evening of April 14. On her 
way home from the factory she saw an express train on the 
New York Central railroad rounding a curve at full speed, 
while just ahead of it a local train was stalled. Springing be- 
tween the tracks, at the risk of her life, she signalled the fast 
train to stop, remaining until conscious that the signal had 
been seen, and then leaped aside while the train went by and 
collided with the train in front. Its speed had been lessened, 
however, and the collision resulted only in the injury of several 
passengers, whereas otherwise the result might have been ter- 
ribly fatal. The young woman, seeing that physicians were 
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needed, was the first to think to run for nearly a half mile to 
the nearest telephone and send messages for aid, which soon 
arrived. The heroine was Mrs. Margaret H. Emmett, of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., employed as a “ model ” in the waterproof garment 
department of the Hodgman factory, her duties being to try on 
coats made by the firm. 


AN AMERICAN MADE RUBBER SPONGE. 


ON the editorial desk of the New York office of THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD is a rubber sponge of American manufacture 
that is really what it claims to be; that is, the equal, if not the 
superior of anything yet produced in the world. The cells are 
very even, the sponge is of good color, light in weight, and will 
take up as much water as anything in the sponge line ever pro- 
duced. Just how much time and money have been spent by 
American manufacturers in trying to get a rubber sponge per- 
fect will probably never be known. Certain it is, however, that 
dozens of companies have experimented, and at times been very 
near success and yet lost it by a margin narrow enough to spell 
“failure.” Some one, however, was bound to win out, and who 
more likely to do so than the Camp Rubber Co., at their model 
plant in Ashland, Ohio, the makers of this sponge. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 

THE eleventh annual meeting of shareholders, for the elec- 
tion of directors and for the transaction of any other business 
which may properly be brought before the meeting, will be 
held at the office of the company in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, on Tuesday, May !9, at 12 o’clock, M. Thetransfer books, 
closed on April 27, will reopen at 10 A. M. on May 20.——At a 
meeting of the board in New York on April 16, John D. Car- 
berry, who has been connected for several years with the gen- 
eral offices of the company, was elected assistant secretary.— 
Transactions in the company’s shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange since our last report, have been as follows : 

















Common. Prererren. 
DATES. “Sales | High. | Low. Sales. | High. | Low. 
ee — —_—-—| ——_— — | 
Week ending Mar. 28} 1.300 | 15% | 15 510 | 53% 51% 
Week ending Apr. 4) 1,610 | 15% | 14% || 1,200 | 51 50 
Week ending Apr. 9 400 | I5 | 15 420 | 49% | 49 
Week ending Apr. 18) 1,550 | 1594 | 14 1,732 | 50 | a8 


Week ending Apr. 25} 430 15% 


15 540 | 5! 50 





REORGANIZATION OF AN AKRON COMPANY. 

IN the process of dissolving the Combination Tire and Sup- 
ply Co. incorporated under New York laws in September, 1902, 
with a capitalization of $100,000, the assets of the company 
were sold to the highest bidder on April 13, at the law offices 
of Otis & Otis, in Akron. Difficulties encountered by the orig- 
inal company made dissolution advisable and the assets, con- 
sisting of tools, etc., were sold to W.S. Franks as trustee for 
the stockholders. A new company, to be capitalized at $25.000, 
probably, and incorporated under Ohio laws, will soon be 
formed. Thecompany will push the combination tire invented 
by W. R. Harris, fully described in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
for December, 1902. The dissolving company never actively 
began manufacturing. 


AN ELASTIC WEBBING COMBINE. 

Our Akron correspondent writes : “ F. M. Atterholt returned 
on April 22 from New York, where he met gentlemen inter- 
ested in the merging of the principal elastic webbing interests. 
Mr. Atterholt authorized the statement that Holland bankers 
are arranging to float the bonds of the merger company, which 
will have a capitalization of $5,000,000. Details of the consoli- 
dation plan are not announced, but it is stated that fourteen 
concerns are interested. These are located in Rhode Island, 
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Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut. Mr. Atterholt 
has had wide experience in combining interests in different 
lines of manufacturing.” 


ANOTHER RUBBER FACTORY AT ASHLAND, OHIO. 


THE Comet Rubber Specialty Co. have organized to do busi- 
ness at Ashland, Ohio, as a partnership, although incorporation 
papers may be taken out later. The officers are: Frank J. 
Ward, president and manager; J. J. Dildine, superintendent ; 
and A. Goss, secretary ; O. P. Kintz, treasurer Mr. Dildine is 
the practical man of the company, having formerly been in the 
employ of The B. F. Goodrich Co. The Comet company will 
begin business in temporary quarters, but plans are making for 
the erection of a two story building 60 X 100 feet, for their oc- 
cupancy. Druggists’ sundries and specialties will be manu- 
factured. 

INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 

THE Rubber Trading Co., No. 38 Murray street, New York, 
organized in March, 1902, to trade in crude rubber, at a meet- 
ing on April 25, arranged for the increase of their capital to 
$100,000, which has.been fully paid in, 


NEW RUBBER FACTORY IN INDIANA. 

THE organization was completed at a meeting held at Marion, 
Indiana, on April 17, of a new company, formed to engage in 
the manufacture at that place of rubber goods and insulated 
wire. A large factory is projected, though a site had not been 
chosen at last accounts. Among those interested in the under- 
taking are Edward Stewart, G. A. Southall, Hiram Beshore, 
William Charles, Henry Smith, and R. E. Lucas. The latter 
was formerly secretary of the Indiana Insulated Wire and Rub- 
ber Co., of Jonesboro. The capital of the new concern, $100,- 
000, is reported to have been fully subscribed. 

RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

THE following is a record of transactions in shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange since the last report in these col- 
umns: 























Common, | Prarernen. 
DATES Sales. | High. | Low. || Sales. | High | Low. 
Week ending Mar. 28| 1,246 | 26% | 25 || 510 | 78 7 
Week ending Apr. 4) 6,350 | 2546 | 233% || 825 | 79 77}2 
Week ending Apr. 9) 4,000 | 26% | 244¢ 100 | 79 79 
Week ending Apr. 18) 4,500 | 2554 | 23% 389 | 79 7736 


Week ending Apr. 25) 4,950 | 265 25 1,080 82 | 79 





THE HASKELL GOLF BALL SUITS. 
SUITS have been brought against A. G. Spalding & Brother, 
the Kempshall Manufacturing Co., the Swift Flyer Golf Ball 
Co., and Patrick Brothers, for infringement of the Haskell pat- 
ent on the rubber cored golf ball. The cases are pending in 
the United States circuit court forthe southern district of New 
York. The suits are brought in the name of the Haskell Golf 
Ball Co., and The B. F. Goodrich Co., their licensees, who make 
and sell the ball on royalty. The plaintiffs, through the law 
firm of Richardson, Herrick & Neave (New York), have opened 
proof, and two of the defendants, Spalding & Brother and the 
Kempshall company, have filed their answers and are taking 
testimony before Commissioner John A. Shields, clerk of the 
court. The answers on file, besides a general denial of any ob- 
ligation to the plaintiffs, only outline the defence in a broad 
manner. A decision is not to be expected until the early fall. 
CONCORD RUBBER CO, LIQUIDATING. 

THE factory of this company at Concord Junction, Massa- 
chusetts, was permanently closed on April 15, the company 
having previously notified the trade and their shareholders of 
a decision to go into liquidation. The company was incorpo- 
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rated under the laws.of Maine in the summer of 1899 with an 
authorized capital of $500,000, of which it is understood that 
$145,000 was paid in. An extensive plant was acquired, which 
had previously been used for other manufacturing purposes, 
and equipped with rubber machinery with a capacity for 5000 
pairs of rubber shoes per day. The decision to go out of busi- 
ness was arrived at only a few weeks ago, when it was deter- 
mined by the management that the business could not be suc- 
cessfully conducted without reorganizing the company and in- 
troducing new capital, which course, in the present condition 
of the trade, was not deemed advisable. 


RUBBER SUPPLIES FOR THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

THE postoffice department at Washington advertises for bids, 
up to May 4, for supplies for the department and the postal 
service for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1903, including the 
following items of rubber goods ; 


6000 pounds Rubber Bands (in 4¢ pound boxes)—250 pounds No, 
It ; 1500 pounds each Nos, 14 and 16; 500 pounds No. 19; 
1000 pounds No, 31. 
400 boxes Bevel Erasers, 20 in a box. 
3 gross *‘ Comet” Erasers. 
250 Typewriter Erasers, bevel, 1 dozen in a vox. 
200 Typewriter Erasers, round. 
120 Stamping Pads, 8" & 12" K 34" and 12” XK 16" & 3”. 
1000 Stamping Pads composition rubber, muslin faced, 6" 12° X 
i? 


4B: 
3500 Hand-dating Stamps, with type for dates, etc. 
50 ‘* Model Dater” Stamps. 
1540 Line Daters. 
100 Band Numberers. 
goo Hand Indexes. 
150 Fac-similes of Signatures. 
50 Self-inking Stamps. 
1000 Dating Stamps with canceler. 
6700 Dating Stamps for registry department. 
1500 Rubber Type—dates. 
26,375 Hand Stamps. 
360 Stamps, self inking. 
4000 Dating Stamps for money order business. 
24 Self-inking Stamps for money order business. 
8000 Rubber type—dates for money order business. 
800 pounds Bands, for money order business. 
1 gross Finger Cots, for money order business. 
15,000 Rural Free Delivery Stamps. 
TRADE JOURNAL ADVERTISING. 
MANUFACTURERS who seek business through the medium of 
the trade and technical journals are invited to write for a free 
copy of a booklet “ Advertising for Profit,” published by the 
Manufacturers’ ‘Advertising Bureau, No. 126 Liberty street, 
New York, established for more than twenty years, and whose 
present proprietor, Benjamin R. Western, was for many years a 


successful publisher of technical journals. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

THE report that the old Kennebunk Mill at Athol, Massa- 
chusetts was to be started up at once as a large rubber factory 
with $100,000 capital, employing over 100 hands, is a bit of 
newspaper enterprise emanating from Worcester which is very 
interesting, but_has no basis of fact. 

=The Superior Rubber and Manufacturing Co. (Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio), have begun work, making dipped goods, and are 
reported to be planning to make hard rubber goods. 

=The Fisk Rubber Co. (Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts) are 
enlarging their tire factory and will increase their working 
force. 

=The contract for the buildings of the Milwaukee Rubber 
Works Co. has been awarded to George Possen, of Milwaukee. 

=Frederick T. Ryder, secretary of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., has been appointed trustee of the wholesale boot 
and shoe house of N. Greenfelder & Co., one of the largest 
concerns of the kind in Chicago, who made an assignment 
on April 15. 


=Suit has been filed against the Milwaukee Patent Puncture 
Proof Tire Co., and W. D. Halsted (secretary and treasurer) 
and the other members of the company, by the patentees of the 
tire which the company was formed to exploit, alleging that the 
defendants had failed to pay in the amount of capital promised 
in the original agreement, the object of the suit being to com- 
pel the payment of the full amount. The company, though 
formed several years ago, have not been engaged actively in 
business. 

=J.C. Wilson, secretary of the Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
has been appointed assistant manager of all the tire making 
companies comprised in the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 
that are under the control of Lewis D. Parker as president and 
general manager. Mr. Wilson has had charge of the Morgan 
& Wright plant, at Chicago, for some months past. His head- 
quarters will remain at Hartford. 

=Robinson & Tallman, crude rubber brokers, New York, 
on April 20, removed their offices from No. 60 Broad to No. 
64 Stone street. 

=The Home Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, have just 
rented a large two-story brick building, of modern mill con- 
struction, which will be used for a general storehouse. 

=The Crescent Belting and Packing Co., Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, are still adding to their already large plant, the latest build- 
ing being a large three-story brick structure. 

=Mr. Alexander M. Paul, manager of the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Co., started at tife first of last month for a 
tour of the company's agencies in all the large cities of the 
country, with the idea of spending considerable time in San 
Francisco, and on the Pacific coast. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Paul. 

=The annual meeting of the Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
will be held in Jersey City on Monday, May 4. 

= Mr. H. W. Heasley, who for a number of years had charge 
of the cost department of The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s plant at 
Akron, has accepted a position with the Republic Rubber Co., 
at Youngstown, Ohio, as manager of the cost department. 

= The exclusive sale of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co.'s 
boots and shoes for Virginia and certain neighboring territory 
is controlled by the Craddock-Terry Co., of Lynchburg, Va. 
Their sale in western Missouri, and in the states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado, is in the hands of the McCord Rubber 
Co., of St. Joseph, Mo. 

=The Marlboro Wringer Co. (Marlboro, Massachusetts), in- 
corporated April 5, 1903, under Maine laws, with $10,000 capi- 
tal, will make mop wringers and not clothes wringers. 

= W. C. Coleman, broker in old and new scrap rubber, whose 
headquarters have heretofore been in New England, has decid- 
ed to make his business headquarters in New York and will re- 
move his main office there May 1. 

=W. T. Dale, whose projected golf ball enterprise, the Cam- 
bridge Manufacturing Co. (Southington, Connecticut), was 
mentioned in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, has asked the 
town authorities for an abatement of taxes for ten years, which 
will be granted in the event that 300 or 400 hands are em- 
ployed, as promised. 

=R. L. Dorr, who for several years was assistant to A. H. 
Brown, as purchasing agent of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 
has been appointed to succeed the latter, who lately was made 
purchasing agent for the United States Rubber Co., in New 
York. 

= The Picher Lead Co., manufacturers of blue lead, announce 
the removal of their Chicago office, on May 1, to more conve- 
nient and commodious quarters in the Tacoma buildings, La 
Salle and Madison streets. 
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=The National India Rubber Co. (Bristol, Rhode Island) 
have completed an outfit of yachting shoes for the officers 
and men of the Relsance, to be worn during the Cup races. 

= The incorporation is reported of the Montreal Ru- ber Co., 
Limited, with $20,000 capital, to acquire the business of the 
Montreal Rubber Co., manufacturers of waterproof garments, 
now carried on at Toronto. The main business of the new 
company will be conducted at the same place. 

=Leonard J. Lomasney has been elected vice president and 
general manager of the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 

=Poel & Arnold, importers of crude rubber, on May | re- 
moved their New York offices from No. 67 Pine street to the 
Wallace building—Nos. 56-58 Pine street. 

" =The Milford Rubber Co. (Milford, Massachusetts), water- 

proofers for the trade, by an inadvertence, were mentioned in 

the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD as being about to go into the 

manufacture of garments. Such is not their present intention. 
POPE SECURES THE BICYCLE TRUST. 

On April 27 an order was made in the United States circuit 
court at Trenton, New Jersey, directing the receivers of the 
American Bicycle Co., who have been in charge since Septem- 
ber, 1902, to accept an offer of $3,500,000 made by the reorgan- 
ization committee of the creditors headed by William A. Read. 
This offer relates to the personal property of the American Bi- 
cycle Co., but not the real estate holdings. The offer comes 
from the new Pope Manufacturing Co., the incorporation of 
which, under New Jersey laws, was reported in the last INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. There will be conveyed, under the court or- 
der above mentioned, the stock and properties of the American 
Bicycle Co., including those of the subsidiary companies, the 
American Bicycle Manufacturing Co., the International Motor 
Car Co., the Federal Manufacturing Co. and the National Bat- 
tery Co., besides 75 per cent. of the Barwest Coaster Brake Co., 
and $147,000 in the American Wood Rim Co. It is understood 
that Colonel Albert A. Pope—the former successful manufac- 
turer of the “ Columbia ” bicycles and proprietor of the Hart- 
ford Rubber Works—will at once assume direction of the re- 
organized bicycle business, while holding himself in readiness 
to enter the automobile manufacture as the conditions of the 
trade may warrant. In the petition to the court on which the 
above order was granted, it was stated that since the appoint- 
ment of receivers the American Bicycle Co. had made and sold 
250,000 bicycles at a profit.——Albert A. Pope was born in 
Boston in 1845; he went to the war at the age of 18, and later 
became a successful manufacturer of novelties. In 1877 he had 
a bicycle built in Boston, on plans obtained from an English 
maker, and learned to ride it. That year he began to import 
bicycles, which he sold in his novelty store in Boston. In 
another year bicycles were being made in America, by the Pope 
Manufacturing Co. Two years later this company owned a ma- 
jority of the bicycle patents then operative in the United States. 
While his business was growing rapidly he was not without ac- 
tive competition—from such men as Gormully, Jeffrey, Over- 
man, and others who became notable in the trace, but Pope 
was the biggest bicycle advertiser in the trade, and the name of 
his wheel, the “ Columbia.” became a household word. It was 
always Colonel Pope’s policy to control the manufacture of all 
the parts of his products, to which is due his purchase of the 
Hartford Rubber Works, as well as tube works and other fac- 
tories, all of which, under his direction, proved profitable. All 
told, his success has been more marked than that of any other 
figure in the bicycle trade. He was an important holder of 
the securities of the American Bicycle Co., which absorbed his 
together with nearly 40 other plants, with a capitalization of 
$40,000,000, in 1899, and when the big company became em- 


barrassed his was the hand that guided the plan of reorganiza- 
tion. To-day, at the age of 58, he finds himself in practical 
control of the bicycle industry in this country—a good il- 
lustration of the law of the survival of the fittest. It will be in- 
teresting, by the way, to look for his reéntrance into the rubber 
tire manufacturing field. 


A DECREASE IN RUBBER STEALING. 


SAID a prominent rubber manufacturer recently: “ Rubber 
stealing certainly is on the decrease, and I think because the 
manufacturers have been awakened to the fact that in the past 
they all have, unknown to themselves, been considerable losers. 
Two years ago I had a lot of 1300 pounds of crude rubber of- 
fered me which I was sure was stolen; to-day such an amount 
at one offering is unknown. We certainly have some one to 
thank for this improvement.” 


SOUTHERN TRADE OF THE EUREKA FIRE HOSE CO. 

PuiL C. CLARK, who has been actively engaged in the fire 
hose business for eighteen years, has secured the exclusive 
agency of the Eureka Fire Hose Co. (New York) for the sale of 
its brands of fire hose in the territory consisting of Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and the Indian Territory. Mr. Clark 
is an ex-fireman and a veteran of the civil war. He will have 
headquarters part of the time in Texas, and at New Orleans. 


SALE OF SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. STOCK. 


ON March 31 at New Haven 172 shares of the Seamless Rub- 
ber Co. were offered at a sheriff's sale to satisfy a judgment ob- 
tained by the New York Commercial Co. against Earle Brothers, 
growing out of a transaction in crude rubber seven years ago. 
These shares were attached at the beginning of the litigation, 
which has been carried through all the courts up to the United 
States circuit court of appeals at Hartford, which twice ren- 
dered a decision. The par value of the shares is $100; the 
price realized, allowing for accrued dividends, was $116, the 
only bidder being the New York Commercial Co. A second 
sale, to satisfy another and similar judgment, took place on 
April 18, when 174 shares were offered, held part in the name 
of Joseph P. Earle and part by Earle Brothers. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


RELIANCE Rubber Manufacturing Co., April 6, 1903, under 
New Jersey laws; to manufacture rubber novelties ; capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: Albert W. Lee (40 shares), John W. 
Burd (20 shares), Ezra Evans (40 shares), Charles O. Joslin (40 
shares), W. Holt Apgar (20 shares). 

=J. E. Davis Rubber Works Co. (Buffalo, N. Y.), April 24, 
under New York laws; capital $100,000. Incorporators: J. Ed- 
win Davis, Marian Davis, and William F. Stearns—all of Buf- 
falo. Mr. Davis, the head of the new enterprise, recently sold 
his interest in the American Belting Co. (Youngstown, Ohio) 
to capitalists in that town, and has arranged to enter into the 
manufacture of mold work and specialties in the line of me- 
chanical rubber goods at Buffalo. 

=Purete Rubber Co., April 6, 1903, under New Jersey laws, 
to make rubber goods; capital, $25,000. Incorporators : Charles 
B. Elliott, Mary S. Ostrom, James Ostrom. Principal offices: 
Menlo Park, New Jersey. Charles B. Elliott, president and 
treasurer, advises THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that the new 
company will manufacture pure gum dress shields, golf balls, 
and India Rubber and Gutta-percha sundries. 

= Woven Wire Rubber Co., March 30, 1903, under New York 
laws; capital, $200,000. Incorporators: Webster Bishop, 
Union Square Hotel; Frank F. Bailey, No. 52 Broadway ; 
Charles W. Zaring, No. 20 Broad street—all in New York city. 














PERSONAL MENTION. 

Mr. GEORGE P. WHITMORE, secretary of the Boston Belting 
Co., will, by the time this is in type, have graduated from the 
Appendicitis class at the Massachusetts General Hospital. His 
many friends throughout the trade will be delighted to know 
that he comes out of his brief illness ir good health and spirits. 

=Mr. R. A. Lowenthal, of the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Works, has recently returned from a midwinter outing in the 
Mediterranean. 

=The term of Mr. Frederick M. Shepard (president of the 
Goodyear Rubber Co.), as a member of the Essex County (New 
Jersey) Park Commission, expiring this year, a lively interest 
was felt in “ The Oranges ” over the filling of the vacancy, for 
which there were several candidates. On April 13 Mr. Shepard 
was reappointed, by Chief Justice Gummere, of the supreme 
court. 

=Mr. C. S. Sanxay, second vice president of the New York 
Rubber Co., is at the Long Island Hospital (New York), quite 
ill with nervous trouble. 


‘*A HORSE ON” MR. ELSON. 

UNTIL recently, no man in the rubber trade has borne a more 
spotless reputation as regards strict honesty than has Mr. B. F. 
Elson, New York agent of the Boston Belting Co., and the act 
that has shattered the faith of his friends is thus set forth: It 
seems that during a recent visit to the Boston headquarters, 
Mr. Elson found it necessary to go to Cambridge. He, there- 
fore, approached the man who for years has had charge of the 
company’s teaming, and inquired if he might use his team, to 
which a most cordial assent was given. He therefore hurriedly 
left the building, unhitched a horse, jumped into a buggy and 
started. About fifteen minutes later a well known customer of 
the company, who had been engrossed with one of the sales- 
men, was horrified to find that his horse was missing, and was 
of two minds, whether to summon the police or call out the fire 
department. He was prevailed upon to becalm until Cambridge 
could be telephoned and Mr. Elson's attention secured. This 
was finally done and the good looking abstractor of other peo- 
ple’s horseflesh returned with the animal and with many apolo- 
gies. Whether Mr. Elson planned to drive straight through to 
New York or whether he would have returned anyway is a ques- 
tion that his friends claim is still unsettled. The matter is still 
further complicated by the statement of the head of the team- 
ing department, who claims that he hasn't owned a driving 
horse in ten years, and that he simply gave Mr. Elson permis- 
sion to take a truck and a pair of draft horses for his ride. In 
the meantime the New York agent is kept very busy purchas- 
ing a variety of refreshing liquids for the host of friends who, 
somehow or other, have heard the story. 


THE TEXTILE GOODS MARKET. 





PRIL has been a featureless month so far as the demand 

for textiles from the rubber trade is concerned. There 

has been very little new business placed by rubber manufactur- 

ers, and very little was expected, for the reason that most of 

them had previously made contracts covering their require- 

ments for the entire year. The demand for goods under con- 

tract, however, has been exceedingly good, and fully up to the 

expectation of the cotton g»ods manufacturers, all of whom 

are congratulating themselves that they are now under cover 
from the high price of cotton. 

New rubber manufacturing concerns that are constantly 
springing up are, of course, looking around for textiles. Among 
the most prominent of these is the Milwaukee Rubber Works 
Co. These people have been in touch with the market during 
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the month for lines which they will consume in the manulac- 
ture of mechanical rubber goods. For the benefit of the com- 
paratively small number of concerns that buy their goods as 
they need them from time totime, THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
can say that the market is extremely firm on the present price 
basis, with no possibility of lower prices until after the market 
assumes a more settled position, and it will be possible then to 
obtain better rates from only those who have had an old supply 
of cotton on hand. 

Since the last issue of this Journal several of the mills of the 
United States Cotton Duck Corporation have shut down entirely 
because it was not possible to produce goods from cotton 
bought at present prices and sell them at the price which con- 
sumers are willing to pay. Of course, this has a restricting 
tendency, and enables sellers to hold their present prices firmly. 
It is understood that the big corporation has not sufficient raw 
material to carry it through the season and will be compelled 
to purchase raw cotton at 1ol¢ cents a pound, or thereabouts. 
There has been no change in the prices for goods consumed by 
the manufacturers of rubber boots and shoes. 

As an evidence of the importance of the rubber trade to the 
cotton industry it may be said that the United States Cotton 
Duck Corporation has been making some important changes 
and improvements in the manufacture of fabrics. For.the pur- 
pose of facilitating the production they have been dividing up 
the work, so as to concentrate the manufacture of rubber goods 
materials at certain mills. 

In regard to the market for raw cotton, there is nothing to 
say that will encourage the consumer of textiles. There is a 
division of opinion concerning the present cotton situation. 
That speculation has much to do with present prices is con- 
tended by a certain clique, while it is possible to find many who 
have been on the cotton fields and declare that there is a pro- 
nounced scarcity of the staple. One thing is certain, many of 
the mills are paying 10% cents a pound for cotton in the fields, 
which would seem to refute the contention that speculation is 
the cause of high priced cotton. In the vicinity of Charlotte 
and Spartanburg there is a pronounced scarcity of cotton. In 
some of the flooded districts of Louisiana and Mississippi prep- 
arations are reported to be backward. There has been little or 
no rain in Texas, while some fields in Arkansas have been in- 
undated until within the past week. 

The following figures show the price of spot cotton at the 
various ports at the close of each week during last month : 


New York, New Orleans. Liverpool. 
ee ee 10. 25¢. gec 5 360d 
EE. svandén cages eaten 10.65¢. 1075 5.36d 
"nh edt CELT OO CEE CTCL Te 10 40c, 1o7-c 5.46d 
BOT TNB cece esse os) e0en dose 10 50c. 10;'5c 5.46d 


Manufacturers of felting have been driven to the top of their 
speed for several months, and some of them have been adding 
to their facilities during the past month in hope to make the 
deliveries of orders more to the liking of their customers. 
There have been no changes in the cost of these goods to the 
rubber manufacturer since the last report. 

The matter of cotton duck yarns is not a factor in the mar- 
ket, for the reason that all, or nearly all, of the manufacturers 
of cotton ducks spin their own yarns. So far as other cotton 
yarns are concerned, the market this week shows some improve- 
ment over the recent past. Prices have not changed and there 
is a very fair consumption going on among the weavers. The 
market for cotton fabrics of every description is at the present 
time in very satisfactory shape, although the rubber manufac- 
turers are having some difficulty in obtaining the advanced 
price for goods which they have been compelled to ask because 
of the higher cost of cloth. 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


higher than at the beginning of the month, with a firmer 

tendency of the market. There has been a particularly 

strong demand for coarse Paras. The arrivals at Paid 
continue at a rate which lessens gradually the shortage appar- 
ent at the beginning of the year as compared with the same 
months of the previous season, but present indications point to 
a smaller total output up to June 30 than last year. There was 
a possibility that, after the reopening of navigation on the Bo- 
livian affluents of the Amazon—which occurred late in Febru- 
ary—there might be large receipts of stored up rubber from 
that source, But the arrivals from there at Mandaos showed 
only a temporary increase, the effect of which on the market 
was long ago exhausted. Para arrivals (including Caucho) to 
April 24 were 25,225 tons; to the end of April last year 26,670 
tons. 

At the last regular monthly'sale at Antwerp, on April 24, the 
offerings amounted tn 297 tons—Uelé strips, and Upper Congo 
strips and ball, principally—broker’s estimations on which were 
as high or higher than at the preceding sale. It is reported 
that prices realized were equal to 34%to 4% cents per pound 
over the estimations. 


. “HE end of the month just closed finds prices of all grades 


New York quotations on April 29 were: 


PARA, CENTRALS. 
Islands, fine, new.....90 @ogI Esmeralda, sausage...68 @69 
Islands, fine, old...... 92 @93 Guayaquil, strip...... 62 @63 
Upriver, fine, new....92 @g3 Nicaragua, scrap... .67 @68 
Upriver, fine, old..... 98 @o9 Panama, slab......... 55 @56 
Islands, coarse, new...59 @6o Mexican, scrap ...... 67 @68 
Islands, coarse, old... @ Mexican, siab ....... 55 @s56 
Upriver, coarse, new..72 @73 Mangabeira, sheet....52 @53 
Upriver, coarse, old... . 
CoudietPasedinnbehess 59 @6o0 BAST INDIAN. ‘a 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 70 @71 BNR io 0 ccessétaces 83@84 
AFRICAN. RSE 4 it @ 
Sierra Leone, Istquality83 @84 GUTTA-PERCHA. 
 * aa 83 @84 (a @2.25 
Benguella. . ... ....69 @7o Prime, white........ ‘ @1.50 
Cameroon ball........ 61 @é62 Lower grades........ 75 @1.25 
Gaboon flake ........ 40 @4I Reboiled, prime.... .. 75 @ .90 
Gaboon lump........ 44 @45 Reboiled, inferior... .. 10 @ .25 
Niger paste....... .. 20 @2I een 
| 20 @z21 Balata, sheet......... 63 @65 
Accra buttons........ 60 @ér Balata, block......... 52 @55 
Aceta Mrigs. 00.000 61 @62 Pontianak (in quanti- 
Lopori ball, prime....83 @84 ee Ee @ 3% 
Lopori strip, do ....81 @82 AlenstGine. «00 scccces @ 8 
Ikelemba....... ..- 82 @83 eer @12 
Madagascar, pinky....80 @8r COMER s adios scenes nes @42 
Late Para cables quote: 

Per Kilo. Per Kilo 
Islands, fine. ... ... .. 5$600 Uppriver, fine... ........ 6$600 
Islands, coarse ......... 2$800 Uppriver, coarse.......... 4$g00 


Exchange, 12;*;d. 
Last Mandos advices: 


Oe ee ee 6$350 Upriver, coarse. ....... 4$450 
Exchange, 12,'sd. 


NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR MARCH (NEW RUBBER) 


1903. 1902 TIgol. 
Weeret;, GOO xen scccses (cs 90@g3 72@76 83 @86 
Upriver, coarse............ 72@74 58@61 59 @60 
 § aes 86@go 70@73 83 @84 
Islands, coarse......... .. 55@58 46@48 45 @s50 
Cameta, coarse. .. ...... 57@61 48@53 5356@s4 


In regard to the financial situation Albert B. Beers (broker 
in India-rubber, No. 58 William street, New York) advises us: 


“ During April money rates have eased gradually, and during 
the latter part of the month there has been a moderate demand 
for the best rubber paper at 5% @ 6 per cent.,and names not so 
well known 6 @ 6% per cent., but during the early part of the 
month there was very little demand for anything.” 


Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 


NEW YORK, 
Fine and Total Total Total 
Medium. Coarse. 1903. 1902. 1901. 
Stocks, February 28.../oms 283 16 = 299 704 695 
Arrivals, March ......... 1239 432 = 1671 1407 2012 
Aggregating......... 1522 448 = 1970 2111 2707 
Deliveries, March........ 1025 406 = 1431 1517 1778 
Stocks, March 31..... 497 42 = 539 504 920 

PARA. ENGLAND. 

1903. 1go2. Igor. 1903. 1902. 19¢1 
Stocks, Feb. 28...foms 30 1030 560 1145 1610 1025 
Arrivals, March...... 4030 3115 3923 1455 11g0 0S s:«1278 
Aggregating..... 4060 4145 4483 2600 2800 2203 
Deliveries, March... 3805 3585 3998 1050 =: 975 857 
Stocks, March 31. 255 560 485 1550 1825 1346 
ai 9 iia 1908. tg0t. 
World’s supply, March 31..... ....... tons = 4547 5811 5168 
Para receipts, July t to March 31..... .... 21%,21f 22,269 20,494 
Para receipts of Caucho, same dates........ 2329 2236 1326 
Afloat from Para to United States, March 31. 1229 1232 1408 
Afloat from Para to Europe, March 31...... 974 1600 1000 


Rubber Scrap Prices. 
New YORK quotations—prices paid by consumers for carload 
lots—are practically unchanged, as follows: 


Old Rubber Boots and Shoes—Domestic.............. «+. 7146 @ 7% 
Do SPONGE s 6c ce cnces csteccsce 63g @ 6% 
Pneumatic Bicycle Tires....... ..... Pee eT eorer TT eT ee 534 
Solid Rubber Wagon and Carriage Tires...............4+. 6% 
Wee BOD PUNE ie ee ncdsnsesses ceenssesessesnes 9% @9% 
EE DEED i cencesccencevess socssens seqenunen 4% 
Air Brake Hose....... \oeed Ak SO 6e0Es 085 BcdeCentOe 2% @3 
PO BE SEINE. on stccksestcdncctesesescenrs hes 2% 
EE onic CRetinheherntdccrnieseeake 60n> okt t% 
Dnauieete:tetoaud On s2has 63 ce” 66 asebinbas I 


Frerich Congo Rubber. 


EXPORTS for 1902 amounted to 679,353 pounds, against 552,- 
002 pounds in 1901. Exports in 1899 amounted to 1,441,530 
pounds. 


Rubber Receipts at Manaos. 
DURING March and for the first nine months of the crop sea- 
son [by courtesy of Messrs. Witt & Co.]: 


iia Marcu. Jury-Marcu, 

: 1903. 1902, 1901. 1903 1902. 1901. 
ee tons 567 795 745 5040 5914 5276 
_ ft Ser 206 298 352 2074 2579 2342 
eee 384 505 572 3155 3194 2730 
Rio Javary—Iquitos... .. . 85 198 132 1415 1210 1153 
RED BOUMNOEB. 0 oissces coves 103 58 43 1268 1450, 1182 
rr go 58 94 539 317 397 

ae. nenKee eeones 1435 Igt2 1938 13491 14664 13080 

G6 censonseinses 372 567 797 2139 62393 2356 

Ee ene 1807 2479 2735 15630 17057 15436 
Liverpool. 


WILLIAM WRIGHT & Co. report [April 1]: 
Fine Pard.—As anticipated in our last, there has been a furthur ad- 
vance in prices ; during the early part of the month | March] a sharp 
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rise took place, fine spot ‘iain from 35. Bye. 1 to 3s. roid. and 
forward from 3s. 9¢. to 3s. 11d. Under the influence of heavy receipts 
prices have since declined to 3s. 934d. spot, and 3s. 9K d. to 3s. 10K a. 
forward, according to position. Throughout the month the market has 
been very active, and a large business has been done at current rates, 
buyers preponderating. The heavy months’ receipts are now practically 
over, and, with smaller supplies and the present good demand, we 
should not be surprised to see a further advance next month. 

On April 7, at the Liverpool court of bankruptcy, there was 
a further hearing in the case of Kramrisch & Co., India-rubber 
merchants, whose difficulties have been mentioned in THE IN- 
DIA RUBBER WORLD. The examination, by the official re- 
ceiver, was directed to ascertaining whether the firm had been 
getting advances in respect of the same lots of rubber from dif- 
ferent bankers, and to locating the goods on which such ad- 
vances had been made. An order was made by the court re- 
quiring accounts to be presented, and the hearing was ad- 
journed to April 28. As stated in our last issue the firms lia- 
bilities appear to exceed their assets by about £100,000, 


London. 


EDWARD TILL & Co., April 1, report stocks: 


. £go2. 
{ Para sorts _ 


Bor eese 132 
LONDON { Assam and Rangoon 3 39 


| Other sorts 438 


609 


1821 


896 


3326 
3078 
2674 
2794 
2525 
2602 
2802 


reper ° 


Livearoot Other sorts. 


Total, United Kingdom 
Total, March 1 
Total, February t.... 
Total January 1 
Fetal, DOGOMRBET Biccc co coc-ces 
Total, November 1........ 
Total, October 1 
PRICES PAID DURING MARCH, 


1903. 
Pard fine, hard..3/8. @3/1044 } Spot 3/o% 4@3/! 4 Isl. 3/64 @3/7K 
Do soft...3/8 @3/1to {Fwd3/t @3/3%Upr3/6 @3/6% 
Negroh’'ds, scrap.3/04¢@3/14¢ 2/5%@2/7 2/6 @2/6% 
Do Islands.2/4 @2/5 2 1/1t%@2/1 
Bolivian No sales. 3/t @3/2 - No sales. 


APRIL 17.—The market has been quiet, with little business doing, but 
prices remain firm and a trifle higher than at the opening of the month. 
Sales have been made at 3s. 10%d. for fine hard Parad, spot ; 3s. 104d. 
@ 4s. 10%, d. for May June delivery ; 3s. 114. for June-July. Fine soft 
cure spot sold at 3s. tod , and Caviana at 3s. tol¢d. Peruvians dearer 
for slab with sales spot and forward up to 2s. 54d. and buyers, and ball 
at 3s. 4d. @ 3s. XK d., fine being quoted buyers at 3s. 10d. At to-day’s 
auctions there was good competition for medium sorts and dearer rates 
were paid. Madagascar: Fair Majunga, 2s. 44d ; black coated and 
dirty, 2s 334d. Mozambique: good red ball, 3s. 4¢. ; stickless saus- 
age, 3s. 444d. ; ditto rather sandy, 2s. t1¢. @ 3s. Lamu ball: 2s. 11d, 
@ 3s. Uganda gummy ball, 2s. 3¢. Nyassa : Good clean and livery 
ball, 3s. 6¢. @ 3s. 6%d.; fair mixed brown and livery, 3s. 4¢. @ 3s. 
4%(d. ; good root ball 2s g%d. ; ditto rather heated, 2s.6¢. Assam: 
good clean red, 3s. 24d. ; clean white slightly heated, 2s. 8d. 

Ceylon.—Sales of 19 cases, fine thin Para biscuits, 4s. 2'%4d.@4s. 3d. ; 
good clean scrap, 35. 44 ¢ @35.64 d. 

Balata.—Good rather thick sheet 2s. 
1s. 74¢. 


Antwerp. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Since our 
report of March 13, there have been two rubber sales. On 
March 27 there was a sale of 27 tons, sold at an advance of 
about 2 per cent. over the estimations. At the regular monthly 
inscription on March 31, when 450 tons were offered, 435 tons 


1901. 


53¢d ; mixed inferior block, 


were sold at a further advance of 2 per cent, or a total of 4 per 
cent. over former valuations. At this sale there were large or- 
ders from the United States. The most important lots sold 
were: 

Estimation. Sold at. 


70 tons Uelé strips francs %.25 8 65 
18 8. 875 
8.9716 


Lake Leopold II 49@7.473¢ 


Upper Congo balls 8.90@9 
Mongalla strips \ 8.90 

Besides a small sale of 38 tons to be held on the 17th instant, 
the regular monthly sale, embracing 297 tons, will be held on 
April 24. 

Referring to the statistical table for March, there will be no- 
ticed a decrease in importations during the first three months 
of the year of 355 tons, but an increase of sales during the same 
period of 450tons. The steamer Albertville is expected about 
the 23d of the month, with 30 tons Lopori. 

C. SCHMID & CO. 
Antwerp, April 14, 1903. 
ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR MARCH. 


DgTAILs. 1903. 





250,311 
250,081 
189,175 
60,906 


475 538 
428,455 
398,743 
29,712 
903,933) 1,242,951 /1,351,152/1,035,078 
6 401,273} 507,318) 300,018 


841,678 735,060 


| 
Stocks, Feb. 28. 4i/os 
Arrivals in March... 
Congo sorts . 
Other sorts ....... 


§70,052 
528,795 
41.257 





500,392 


Aggregating.... °3 
246,823 


Sales in March 




















253.569 
761,945 
647,233 
114,712 


Stocks, Mch. 31.. wl ecind 843,834 





Arrivals since Jan 1. /I, 146, 128/1,501, Abo 1,573.310|1,776,314 
Congo sorts 997; 1,436,687) 1 403,293) 1,475,996 
Other sorts. = 1131 64,802 170,017 300,318 


|1,532,349|£,074,520)1,343,515 








Sales since Jan. 1 1,333,245) 771,716 








RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ANTWERP. 


APRIL 3.—By the PAilippeville, from the Congo: 


Société Coloniale Anversoise. .(Est du Kwango) 4i/os 
Do (Sid Kamerun) 
Do (Cie. de Lomami) 


(Société Générale Africaine) 
(Société Anversoise) 
(Société Isangi) 

(Comite Spécial Katanga) 


Bunge & Co 
Do 


(Alimaienne) 
.(Cie. du Kassai) 
(La Haut Sangha) 
(La Lobay) 


Do 

W. Mallinckrodt & Co 

L. & W. Van de Velde... ...... 

Charles Dethier 

G, & C. Kreglinger 

Société A BIR 

Société Equatoriale Congolaise 

Comptoir Commercial Congolais 

Evrard Havenith 

Comptoir des Products Coloniaux 
(Cie. de la Kadei Sangha) 
(Cie. de la l’Ekela Sangha) 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 


[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.] 


1,600 342,000 


April 1.—By the steamer Amazonense, from Mandos and Para: 
Medium. Coarse. Caucho. 


83,900 122,300 50,800= 
42,700 

18,000 

7,400 

7,300 


Total 
570,100 
287,000 
140,000 

98,900 
47,200 
44,400 
25,200 

5 »300 


ImporTERs. Fine. 
Poel & Arnold 

New York Commercial Co. 227,300 
A. T. Morse & Co, 38,800 
United States RubberCo. 41,700 
G. Amsinck & Co 33,900 
William Wright & Co.... 20,300 
Edmund Reeks & Co..... 14,800 
Lionel Hagenaers &Co. .. 





692,800 164,400 308,000 52,900=1,218, 100 
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April 13.—By the steamer Dunstan, from Manaos and Para: 
New York Commercial Co. 339,300 63,200 106,000 3,800= 521,300 
+ «++ 258,700 123,600 123,800 12,600= 518.700 
. 74,200 12,800 27,000 I1,700= 125,700 
United States Rubber Co. 63,800 12,700 54,800 


Poel & Arnold 


Edmund Reeks & Co.... 
William Wright & Co.... 
W. H. Crossman & Bros. 
L. Hagenaers & Co 
Thomsen & Co.......... 
G. Amsinck & Co...... 


53,100 


131,300 
63,800 
34,400 
12,300 

7+500 
6,700 
300 


L. Hagenaers & Co 
Poel & Arnold 





813,800 221,400 348,400 29 400=1,413,0c0 


PARA RUBBER via EUROPE. 
POUNDS. 
MARCH 25 —By the Cel/ic=Liverpoo!: 
Poel & Arnold (Fine)....,.......ss+++ 48 000 
MARCH 30 —-By the Campania= Liverpool: 
Poel & Arnold (Fine) 
MARCH 30,.—By La Sunienlianee : 
Poel & Arnold 
APRIL 2 —By the Oceanic= Liverpool: 
Poel & Arnold (Fine) . 
APRIL 3.—By the City of W ashington= Mollendo: 


John M, Parr’s Sons (Fine) 
John M. Parr’s Sons (Coarse) 
New York Commercial Co. 


OTHER ARRIVALS AT NEW YORK 
CENTRALS. 


MARCH, 25.—By the Seguranca=Colon: 


G. Amsinck & Co 

H. Marquardt & Co.. 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.. 
Roldan & Van Sickle.... 
American Tradin 

D A. De Lima & 
*idanque Bros, & Co 

L. N. Chemedlin & Co 


POUNDS, 


ggeeeseses” 


E. B. Scrout.. 

Dumarest & Co. 

Piza Nephews &Co.. aidimelaateendeeih 
A. Gates S OO. ...c.cccccccccccccces . 
Stiva Bussenius & Co, ............ 


tt et a et 
o 4 Sus 


$2228225 


Everett, Heaney & Co 
Kunhardt & Co 

MARCH 27.—By the Monfercy= Mexico: 
[hebaud Brothers........ ......... 
Graham, Hinkley & Co sel 
Harburger & Stack......... 

H. Marquardt & Co 
E. Steiger & Co 
For Hamburg 

MARCH 27.—By El Mar= New Orleans 
A.T. Morse & Co 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co... 

MARCH 31.—By the Altai=Savanilla, ¢ 
Jimenez & Escobar........ ese 
CG, BE EE cccasee ccceuesccncs 
J. Ferro 


43,600 


SP ge 


323° 


$3 
: 


* 33° 
g 


eal thd 2 


s S8E5E23° = 


Marci 31.—By the Proteus New Orle 
A, Ti BE, saccpacens::coseessas 
Eggers & Heinlein 

APRIL 1.—By the Titian=Bahia: 
J. H. Rossbach & Bres 29,000 

APRIL 3 —By the City of Washington= Colon: 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co 
4 M. Capen Sons... ..... 

Fidanque Bros. & Co. 
Dumarest & Co.. 

‘mithers, Nordenholt bey —_ 

H. Marquardt & Co.. peacsseene 

G. Amsinek & Co 

A. Santos & Co.. nts: Sob aia 
. N. Chemedlin & Co.... 

“APRIL 2.—By the Oceanic= Liverpool : 
George A. ~ Tahedeg beddebcn- onan jue 
Poel & Arnold... ... 

APRIL. 3.— —By El Monte= New Orleans. 

T. Morse & Co 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 

5. 4.—By the Havana= Mexico: 

. Probst & Co 

- Loaiza & Co 
i Marquardt & Co 
Willard, Hawes & Co 
( raham, Hinkley & Co............. . 


il 


ate ‘a3 


. 


i 





ber and 30 tons Caucho.]} 
CENTRALS—Continued. 


APRIL 4.—By the Carib 11.=Truxillo: 
sr wi & Heinlein. 


Jimenez & Escobar..... bekvineeieee a 
G. Amsinck & 


APRIL 8, —By the Belgravia=Hamburg: 
Poel & Arnold 

APRIL 8.—By the Coleridge=Bahia: 
Boost & Co 


APRIL 9 —By El Dia=New Orleans: 


ingeage R. eee. oe. boscessoubeeds 
T. Morse & Co.. a ae 

APRIL 13.—By the AlliansaxCo:on : 

L. M, Chemedlin & Co................ 

Hirzel, Feltman & Co. . ..... 

G. Amsinck & Co 

Isaac Brandon & Bros. 

Dumarest & Co....... Sactuk censuses 

Piza, Nephews & Co 

Jimenez & Escobar 

A. M. Capen Sons 

Eggers & Heinlein... 

Fidanque Bros. & Co. . 

— ees & Co... J 

Kunhardt & Co ‘ 

Smithers. Nordenholt é & Oo. » 

A. Santo 8& Ge, .... 


A. ‘ieee & Co. 
APRIL 13.—By the Canova=Bahia: 
J.H. Rossbach & Bros 


APRIL 20.—By the Vigilancia= Mexico: 
E. Steiger & Co 
, CR ERE ie 
Harburger & Stack . 
Grabam Hinkley & Co 
Samuels Brothers 
H, Marquardt & Co.... 
J. W. 
Fer Hamburg. 
Pas 20.—By the Proteus= New Orleans: 
++ Morse & Co... e 
W. Loaiza & Co 
Eggers & Heinlein» 


APRIL 21.—By the Seguranca =Colon: 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co. os Gule 

L. N.Chemedlin & Co. 

Lawrence Johnson & Co 

H. Marquardt & Co... 

G. Amsinck & Co. 

E. B. Strout.... 

Andreas & Co.. 

Jimenez & Escabar 


ph Hecht 

D. N. Carrington & Co “ 

APRIL 21 —By the Byron= Bahia: 
Booth & Co 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros.. 

APRIL 21.—By the Valencia =Savantila ete. 
ww Brandon & Bros.. 

D A. De Lima & Co. 

Lawrence Johnson & Co 


in ko & Co 


A. T. Morse & Co.... 








April 23.—By the steamer Cearense, from Mandos and Para: 


New York Commercial Co. 45,900 14,600 79,300 
United States Rubber Co. 41,600 5,700 54,500 
Edmund Reeks & Co.... 
William Wright & Co... 


600=> 


7,400 ‘ 1,900 33.0 ooo= 
oe 5,000 
3,400 
69,500 


70,600 = 305,700 





341,000 101,900 284,200 153,700= 880,800 


[Norgs.—The steamer Horatzo is due at New York on May 3, with 335 tons Rub- 


CENTRA LS—Continued. 


A D. Straus & Co.......-. 
For Hamburg 


AFRICANS 
POUNDS. 

MARCH 25.—By the Bovic=Liverpoo!: 
United States Rubber Co 
George A. Alden & Co 

MARCH 28.—By the Celtic= Liverpool: 
Poel & Arnold. y 
George A. Alden & Co = 7,000 
United States Rubber Co.. beses 11,500 54,500 

MARCH 30.—By the Campania=Liverpool: 

Otto Meyer 7,000 
Joseph Cantor 6,500 13,500 
MARCH 30.—By the Graf Wald:rsee=Hamburg: 

George A. Aldeu & Co 80,000 

A. T. Morse & Co 30,090 60,000 
MARCH 30.—By the Minnelonka=London : 

Poel & Arnold 
APRIL 2,—By the Oceanic=Liverpool: 

George A. Alden & Uo... . 


vanes tates Rubber Co 
T. Morse & Co 
APRIL 6.—By the Umbria= sasmpnets 


George A. Alden & Co 
Otto 


APRIL 7.—By the Kroonland=An! werp: 
A. T. Morse & Co...... 
APRIL 8 —By the Belgravia=Hamburg 


Poe) & Arnold 
Otto Meyer. 
George A. Aiden & Co 
A. T. Morse &Co. 0 
William Wright Os... «a. 82,500 
APRIL 9.—By the Teutonic= Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co , 
A T. Morse & 
United States Rubber Co 
Poel & Arnold 
38,000 
APRIL 10.—By the Pennsylvania=Hamburg: 
George A. Alden & Co.............. ‘ 
Poel & Arnold 
United States Rubber Co 
APRIL 13,—By the Dona ; Mestenkanens 
Poel & Arnold 
APRIL 13.—By the Zecland= Antwerp: 


Poel & Arnold . 
A. T. Morse & 
United States oo Co ’ 
William Wright & ‘ 3,000 190,500 


APRIL 15.—By ne ya 


George A. Alden & Co . 182,000 
Poel & Arnold 70,000 202,000 


APRIL 17.—By the Germanic=Liverpool: 
Poel & Arnold 


108,000 
APRIL 20.—By the Etruria=Liverpool: 


oo) arr 
Poel & Arnold 6,000 15,000 


APRIL 20.—By the Peninsular=Lisbon : 


George A. Alden & Co.. 
Poel & Arnold 


APRIL 21,—By the Fesiondun Antwerp: 


George A. Alden & Co 270,000 
Poel & Arnold 45,000 315,000 


APRIL 22.—By the Georgic= Liverpool: 
United States Rubber Co........ 
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EAST INDIAN. APRIL 17.—By the Pa/ricia= Hamburg: Exports : 
BOGE etectsitindites ctheets. 08 ee 7,000 mee noe pal 15,755 
POUNDS. Recl i 


oi oi 
MARCH 30.—By the Philadelphia= London : APRIL 20.—By the Hindustan=Singapore: Rubber Scrap , -- ~ 1,421,816 
Poel & Arnold scrunhcedt‘iat tl Robert Branss & Co..... ......... « 11,000 
H. A. Gould Co ’ BALATA. BOSTON "AR RIVALS. 


APRIL 17.—By the Germanic= Liverpool: MARCH 27.—By the Grenada=Bolivar: 

Poel & Arnold .. F Thebaud Brethers 8,500 
APRIL 20.—By the Philadelphia= London: MARCH 27.—By the fa A 

Poel & Arnold .. . Earle Brothers.. - 2.°00 


PONTIANAK. APRIL 13. By the Meneiahen Lenten: gee ahi a aa ' 
ARCH 18,—By the Ces‘rran=Liverpool: 
April 20.—By the Hindusftan=Singapore : Cots Saeeeee, m3, — ‘tto Meyer—Central 
Quvorge A. Alden & Os.... MARCH 27.—By the Devonian=Liverpool: 
Ly peepee CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. | George a. Alden & Co.—African 
Robert Branss & Co. ......... ...... 45,000 415,000 PORT OF NEW YORK—MARCH. Total Imports 
Imports : POUNDS. VAI UE. 
GUTTA-PERCHA AND BALATA. | tndia-rubber.... ...... .. .. . 5,308,364 $3,002,000 (Value, Gongt8.) 
rounps, | Gutta-percha 24,654 12,150 GUTTA-PERCHA. 
APRIL 13.—By the MinnehahawzLondon: Gutta-jelutong (Poutianak) .. 1,585,486 o5,08 MARCH 30 —By the Cambrian=London: 


To order ; ve ‘ 7 11,000 ae 6,948,482 $3,052,688 | C. H. Arnold & Co 


MARCH 3.—By the Sachem=Liverpool: 
Poel & Arnold—African 
MARCH 17.—By the Sagamore=Liverpoo! : 

















MARCH EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM PARA (in KILOGRAMS). 


1000 KILOGRAMS=2204.6 POUNDS. 





UNITED STATES. EUROPE. 
EXPORTERS. saemsigietiiaiamigaian Pest, sa, Se o 
FINE. MEDIUM. COARSE. CAUCHO. TOTAL. FING. MEDIUM, COARSE. CAUCHO. TOTAL. 


a ee ae amet ea ee PN. 


| 214,080|| 243676) 23,515 82,553, 388.534 | 
234.902]! §9630| 7.128 — 85,982! 
| 40 406 13,860) goo 1,486 18,166 











Cmok, Schrader & Co .| 101,660) 35,360) 77,060 _ 
Frank da Costa & Co 81,624) 13,372) 138,666 1,240 
Adelbert H. Alden......... ee 13,870 5,330| 21,206 — 
Neale & Staats ; — — | 18,800 
Denis Crouan & Co..... ve 14,384) 1,507 14,615 
R. Suarez & Co —_ | —_— | _ 11,866) 691 14,201 29.349)| 
Pires, Teixeira & Co 6 536 327 6,654 13,517 6.787 223 _ 11,653)| 
Sundry small shippers | 16,9 2,380) 2,162 22,044) | 8,831 595 . — | 20,078) | 
Direct from Iquitos. .... ... _ _ _- _ 20.386 3,382) / 41,291 7y,814 
Direct from Mandaos 759,611} 198,308] 186,062) 90,358 1,234,339 713,829) 102,815 us 330,851| 1,305,196|| 2,539,535 





18,8c0'| 6 879) 1,170 535773 62,364, 
30,506|| 5,082) 846 — 18.874|| 











Total for March.... ....| 994,665) 256,584) 465,225) 92.120) 1,808,594)|1,090,826| 141,265! 263,764) 524.155| 2,020, oro|| 3,828,604 
Total for Jan.-Feb... .../€.844,753] 447,286|1,273,043| 361.593) 3,926,585| 2,160,364] 271.912) 543,129 676,125) 3,651, 530) 7,578,115 
Total, July-December... ./2, 724, 574 649, g06|2,172,215 78,623) 5,625,318 4,011,602) 609,423 1,113,862 500,474) 6,235 ,301||11,860,679 

















ToTAL, Crop YEAR 5. 563, 992) 1,353,776|3 3,910,483} 532,246) 11,360,497 7,262,792) {,022,600) 1,920,755 {,700,754 (1,906,901 |/23,267,398 





OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF CRUDE INDIA-RUBBER bt ey. 








UNITED STATES. GREAT BRITAIN. 





_ - 
MONTHS. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. NET IMPORTS. MONTHS. j IMPORTS. EXPORTS. NET IMPORTS. 





February, 1903 bs 846,439 320, 389 4,526, 050 February, 1903... ebecce “a 4,365,312 2,531,200 1,834,112 
January....... 5,881,341 191,006 §,690,335 || January 5,278,784 4,229,344 1,049,440 











Two months, 1903 . | 10,727,780 | 511,395 10,216,385 || Two months, 1903.... .. | 9,644,096 6,760.544 | 2,883,552 
Two months, 1902.... ...| 9,622,307 | 492,495 9,128,812 || Two months, rgo2 11,242,448 5,225,248 6,017,200 
Two months, 190! 8,513,064 | 7,914,284 Two months, tgot = 10,115,056 | _ 4.727.632 | 5,387,424 








|_$98.780_ 


GERMANY. | ITALY. 


NET IMPORTS. . | MONTHS. | IMPORTS. EXPORTS, | NET IMPORTS. 





MONTHS. Imports. 





February, » | 4,50 503, 740 "|| February, 1903 
January 3 ‘O12, ‘020 1,161,360 1,850,660 || January 








Two months, 1903......... 
| Two months, ryo2 | 310,640 42,240 268,400 


Two months, 1902 ...... 4,695,460 1,711,160 2,984,200 
Two months, Igor 318,120 46,420 271,700 _ 


I 

Two months, 1903. .. ... 5,566,220 2,151,820 3,414,400 
| 

885,940 | 3,290,320 | 


Two months, TQOL.... wees] be 176, a6o 











FRANCE.* AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


NET IMPORTS. 








MONTHS. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. NET IMPORTS. MONTHS, IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 


February, 1903. ... 1,021,020 873,400 147, 620 ||February, 1903 216,260 220 : 216,040 
January | 1,378, 693,880 | 684,640 | January 260,920 | 220 260,700 
Two months, 1903... .. ..| 2,399,540 1,567,280 | || Two months, 1993........ 477,180 | 440 476,740 
Two months, 1902.... ..| 3,350,380 1,209, 340 ; || Two months, 1902 440,220 440 439,780 
Two months, 1go1........| 2 1324, 740 | 727,100 I. 1,597, 640 Two months, 1901 451,880 4620 447,260 


Nors.—German statistics include Gutta-percha, Balata, old rubber, and substitutes. French, Austrian, and Italian ape include Gutta puite. The exports 
from the United States embrace the supplies for Canadi ion * General Commerce. 


- 





























